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Time’s Awastin’ 


IME’S awastin’. September 1 will 

soon be here. And September 1 
is the first day of the Third Annual 
International Credit Union Member- 
ship Drive. 
. With all due respect to the fact that 
the September Brince will be the spe- 
cial membership drive issue and have 
lots of suggestions to help you with 
your drive, and with due respect to 
the fact that the drive lasts three 
months—now is the time to be laying 
the ground work for your drive. Now 
is the time to give the gray matter a 
real workout, and get your drive out- 
lined. and organized, in your minds at 
least. 

First the planning, and then the 
drive—if the drive is to be a success. 

You don’t see any need for the 
drive? Well, certainly there must be 
more than one person in your field of 
membership who needs credit union 
service and does not have it. As Cuna 
Managing Director Tom Doig says: 
“Maybe it would help us to think of 
just one man—say a man with two 
children and a wife to care for—who 
would get caught by a loan shark next 
year, if we did not throw our full 
weight behind this drive. Then mul- 
tiply that man many times. 

“Does that give us the reason for 
the drive? I think it does. I hope 
you will agree with me and join with 
me in saying, ‘Let’s go!’” 

Some Suggestions 

As to the planning, here are some 
suggestions: 

1. Appoint your membership drive 
committee. This may be a subcom- 
mittee of the educational committee; 
in any case it would work very closely 
with the educational committee. 

2. Set your credit union’s goal for 
the drive. 

3. Draw up a calendar of events. 
(For example the day you make the 
first announcement, the dates of fol- 
low-up announcements, the week or 
two during which you will concentrate 
your drive activity—although the in- 
ternational drive covers three months, 
and members gained during those 
months count in determining success 
of drive, it will probably be found wise 
to set shorter periods for the all-out 
drive. Very likely these periods will 
come toward the end of the drive, per- 
haps the first part of November, so as 
to benefit from an extended build-up. 

4. Review experience had in pre- 
vious drives—your own, and those of 
others by means of league publications 
and announcements, and previous 
issues of Brince, especially the issues 
of September 1944 and April 1945, 
page 80. 
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5. Talk with a representative of 
management (or, in the case of a 
parish credit union, your pastor; or, 
in the case of a community credit 
union, your civic leader) and under- 
take to get official backing. Don’t for- 
get the editor of your community or 
house publication. 

6. Try to get as many people inter- 
ested in the drive as possible. Ask 
freely for suggestions, not only of 
your committee members but also of 
all other members you conveniently 
can. Consider the possibility of choos- 
ing up teams and having a race to see 
which gets the most members. 

7. Adopt a slogan. For example: 
“Join the credit union and save 
money.” Plug this slogan vigorously. 

8. Figure out ways to make joining 
as easy as possible. Perhaps it might 
be possible to have attractive girls on 
hand with pencil and membership ap- 
plication cards at the entrance gate on 
the mornings of the campaign. 

9. Remember that printed publica- 
tions and announcements must be 
backed up by personal contact. They 
are invaluable aids in awakening and 
maintaining interest, but it’s the “Say, 
Joe, why don’t you join the credit 
union—all you have to do is sign this 
application blank and pay a quarter” 
that clinches the subject. You might 
call the printed barrage the airplane 
softening up campaign; then the per- 
sonal contact is the oh-so-essential 
infantry take-over. 

10. And don’t forget to follow 
through during and after the drive; 
with letters of welcome, signed by the 
president, to the new members; and 
with a continuing series of releases 
stressing the extent, the economy, the 
convenience, and the other features of 
credit union service. The sport rule 
“Keep your eye on the ball, and fol- 
low through!” applies here too. 

11. And by all means get some 
enthusiasm into your members. You 
do this by being enthusiastic yourself, 
by seeing the importance of the drive 
yourself—and by giving your fellow 
workers something to do and encour- 
agement for doing it. 

Maybe this is a little dogmatic—and 
we don’t mean to say that you 
shouldn’t work up your program to 
fit your own situation; quite the con- 
trary—but we know that unless the 
credit union movement get’s going on 
its postwar program now it is going 
to be left far behind in a hurry by its 
competitors. The excellence of our 
program should make it easy for us to 
lead the field, but we won’t unless we 
take advantage of our advantages. 

Let’s go! 
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Managing Directors Show How 


WEEK of morning, afternoon 

and evening sessions for the 

discussion of all phases of 
credit union operations was taken in 
stride by the managing directors and 
other credit union workers who at- 
tended the “Conference of Managing 
Directors and the Cuna Staff on Post 
War Action” at the University of Wis- 
consin, in Madison, June 24 to 30, 1945. 

Last month we were able to an- 
nounce the conference program and 
the participants (July Bripce page 
149), but we went to press before we 
could report the names of the offi- 
cers elected at the business meeting 
of the Managing Directors Association 
on the last day of the Conference. 
They are Lee J. O’Brien, president; 
Merrill Bloomquist, first vice presi- 
dent; Fabian Monroe, second vice 
president; R. E. Archer, secretary; 
and H. W. Vetter, treasurer. Mr. 
Vetter was president during the year 
just closed. 

The success of the conference, 
widely commented upon by partic- 
ipants and observers, was well ex- 
pressed by Cuna Managing Director 
Tom Doig at the luncheon which fol- 
lowed the business session. 

“T have never,” he said in effect “in 
all my long association with credit 
unions, with the resulting participa- 
tion in countless credit union meet- 
ings, attended a credit union session 
in which the participants faced up to 
the problems before them more vigor- 
ously or more effectively, than has 
this group in this week-long confer- 
ence. You have demonstrated an 
alertness to the problems and oppor- 
tunities facing the credit union move- 
ment in the trying years ahead, as 
well as an eagerness to get at those 
problems and realize those oppor- 
tunities, which is truly inspiring to 
all of us who have watched you in 
action—and it must be inspiring to 
each of you to have had the benefit 
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of this week of contact with each 
other. Withal it has been a week of 
good fellowship. You have taken 
yourselves seriously, but not too 
seriously. And that is how we should 
take our credit union work. We are 
not going to reform the world, but we 
are going to help the peoples of the 
world achieve the rebirth of human 
values for which we are all working 
and fighting. 

“As I was sitting here, wondering 
how I could express what I feel, I 
could only conclude that the spirit 
which has hovered over this confer- 
ence from beginning to end (the 
determination to get at the best an- 
swer to all our joint problems, the 
give and take of ideas, the good fel- 
lowship, the positive rather than the 
negative point of view); that this 
spirit is what motivates the credit 
union movement, and that the move- 





The picture above shows H. W. Vetter. presi- 
dent, reading report at a meeting of Manag- 
ing Directors Conference. On his right is 
Elizabeth Lynch, of Florida. On his left are 
Ruth Ryan, Cuna: Dora Maxwell, Cuna; W. 
L, Vandenburgh, Kentucky, in front of L. R. 
Nixon, Connecticut; Fabian Monroe, Wiscon- 
sin; Henry L. Peterson, Kansas; C. G. Hyland. 
Cuna; A. W. Marble, Michigan, in front of 
Howard C. Custer, Cuna; Harold J. Kirsch, 
Pennsylvania, in front of Thomas W. Doig, 
Cuna; J. Arthur McCall, Missouri; Charles F. 
Eikel, Jr.. Cuna; James R. DeLay, Georgia; 
George Tinnes, Illinois; C. O. Skorstad, North 
Dakota and Cuna, in front of John Colby, 
Cuna; Lee J. O’Brien, Missouri; L. G. Siga- 
foo, Pennsylvania; R. E. Archer, Minnesota; 
Merrill Bloomquist, Illinois; C. E. Oldham, 
Indiana; and Hubert M. Rhodes, Cuna. B. F. 
Beales, Cuna Supply Cooperative, and Jack 
Fortnum, Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. 
who also participated in the conference, were 
away when picture was taken, rounding up 
supplies for the party conference threw for 
Cuna staff. 





ment is successful only to the extent 
that it is so motivated. When all of 
our credit unions, and all of our credit 
union chapters and leagues, and our 
Credit Union National Association, is 
fully moved by this spirit in the years 
to come—then our progress will be 
so rapid and so great as to make the 
gains we have made in the past seem, 
as they are, small. Then we are really 
going to go places. You have given 
us a real boost toward that end.” 


May Cash Bonds 


CREDIT UNIONS are now specifically in- 
cluded in the list of fiscal agencies 
which may cash United States Savings 
Bonds of Series A, B, C, D, and E, in- 
cluding bonds of Series E designated 
“Defense Savings Bonds” or “War 
Savings Bonds.” (Savings Bonds of 
Series F and G are not included.) 

Those credit unions which wish to 
act as paying agent should make ap- 
plication to their respective Federal 
Reserve Banks, on form PD 1958, Re- 
vised (July 2, 1945), which they may 
obtain from the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Paying agents may not charge the 
owner of the bond any fee for cashing 
it, but they will receive from the gov- 
ernment reimbursement for bonds 
paid and forwarded to the Federal 
Reserve Bank each calendar quarter 
the following: 15 cents each for the 
first 1,000 bonds, and 10 cents each for 
all over 1,000 bonds. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 
750 Revised, issued June $0, 1945 and 
effective July 2, 1945, gives detailed 
instruction and information concern- 
ing the qualification as paying agent, 
and the details of acting as such agent. 
These may be obtained from the local 
Federal Reserve Bank upon request. 
Additional informational material will 
be issued the credit union when it 
qualifies as paying agent. 
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UPERVISORY COMMITTEES’ 
have the future of the credit 
union movement in their hands. 
If they do their jobs, financially 


sound organizations capable of accom- 
plishing the worthy objectives visual- 
ized by credit union philosophers will 
develop with a minimum of outside 
assistance and subsidization; if they 
fail to do their jobs, the enemies of the 
credit union plan will continue to be 
furnished with effective ammunition 
by credit unions themselves. 

This is a 


meant to be. 


strong statement. It is 
There is good evidence 
to support the contention that the im- 
portance of the supervisory commit- 
tee cannot be exaggerated For in- 
no financial organization can 
be managed properly if its records are 
incomplete, inaccurate, or inacces- 
sible. The board of directors must 
have current information if its policies 
and decisions are to be for the good of 
the organization. The supervisory 
committee has the opportunity and 
the responsibility to determine that 
the directors and credit committee 
members are furnished with the kind 
of information they need—the infor- 
mation which is immediately available 
when the financial records are in or- 
der, the minute records are complete, 
and the correspondence is filed instead 
of “piled.” 


stance, 


Few credit union officials cannot or 
will not do their jobs, but all credit 
union officials occasionally make mis- 
takes. After all, they too are human. 
Who should find these errors and see 
to it that they are corrected? Both 
the examiner and the supervisory 
committee have responsibilities in this 
respect. It logically follows that the 
more the supervisory committee does 
the less the examiner will have to do. 
Even those officials who are unwilling 
or unable to properly discharge their 
duties can be taken care of by mem- 
bers of the credit union family before 
the examiner arrives. Reputations 
can be protected and the welfare of 


*Also called auditing committees and 
examining committees. 
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Erdis W. Smith 


the credit union can be safeguarded 
by a supervisory committee that finds 
errors prompily and sees to it that 
they are corrected. 

Costs of supervision are affected by 
the manner in which the supervisory 
committee functions since the condi- 
tion of the records and the number of 
violations are two of the factors which 
determine the amount of time re- 
quired to make an examination. By 
seeing that the credit union affairs are 
maintained in proper order, the super- 
visory committee can often make a 
significant contribution toward lower- 
ing the examination fees paid by the 
credit union. It would seem that 
there is food for thought in this point 
for chapter and league officials who 
are interested in developing programs 
which will be helpful to credit unions. 

Supervisory committeemen have 
another responsibility. It has to do 
with defalcations, or shortages. For- 
tunately, there are not many. Short- 
ages, however, are serious out of all 
proportion to number of cases and the 
amounts of money involved. The 
consequences are often tragic for the 
person who is found guilty of misap- 
propriating credit union funds, and 
the family of such a person usually 
suffers as well. Credit unions have 
been known to liquidate because a 
shortage destroyed the confidence of 
its members. Certainly, the reputation 
of credit unions generally has been 
dealt a blow when there is news of a 
credit union shortage. 

The supervisory committee can pre- 
vent shortages by making regular and 
thorough examinations of the credit 
union records, with special emphasis 
on the verification of members’ ac- 
counts. Knowledge that careful audits 
are being made by the supervisory 
committee removes much of the temp- 
tation involved in the handling of 





Erdis W. Smith is head credit union examiner 
in the Twelfth (San Francisco) Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation District. 





L et’s have better 
supervisory committees 


Here's how this most urgent need can be obtained 


credit union funds. When that in it- 
self is not sufficient, the shortage will 
usually be discovered while it is still 
small if the supervisory committee is 
capable and alert. 


Committeemen Deserve 
Recognition 

The quality of supervisory commit- 
tee performance depends on two fac- 
tors: personnel and attitude. The 
three members of this committee 
should know credit union regulations 
and procedures and at least one 
should be an accountant. They must 
be persons of integrity and good judg- 
ment, and they must be interested in 
the purposes of the credit union. 
Knowledge of regulations, procedures, 
and accounting can, of course, be ac- 
quired through instruction, study, and 
experience; the essential prerequi- 
sites, therefore, for supervisory com- 
mitteemen are the qualities of integ- 
rity, good judgment, and interest in 
credit union objectives. 

Persons with the necessary qualifi- 
cations are usually available. It is 
merely necessary in the first place for 
the members to realize that the super- 
visory committee should be staffed 
with three of the most capable per- 
sons in the group, and secondly, to 
convince the committee members that 
their positions are important. In the 
credit union that has a system of 
rotating officials, the supervisory com- 
mittee might properly consist of an 
ex-president, an ex-treasurer, and an 
ex-credit committee chairman. 

Appropriate recognition is essential 
for morale. The supervisory commit- 
tee should be encouraged to attend 
board meetings; the chairman should 
be requested to present the commit- 
tee’s audit report in person at a joint 
meeting of the board and credit com- 
mittee. The members of the commit- 
tee should be consulted whenever 
there is a question of interpretation 
of law and regulations; the committee 
should be given an opportunity to 
make recommendations whenever the 
board has important changes of policy 
and business procedure under con- 














sideration. The membership educa- 
tional program should frequently ex- 
plain the functions of the supervisory 
committee and should introduce each 
of its members from time to time. 
These courtesies, if consistently prac- 
ticed, will simplify the problem of get- 
ting and keeping capable supervisory 
committeemen. 


Division of Labor Saves Time 

With few exceptions, credit union 
official positions are “spare-time” ac- 
tivities. This is invariably true for 
the work of the supervisory commit- 
tee. Accordingly, if the foregoing 
ideas are to have practical applica- 
tion, one further characteristic of the 
functioning of this committee must be 
understood. 

Although it is essential that the 
members of the supervisory commit- 
tee be constantly alert for danger 
signals as well as for improvements in 
operations which will save time or 
bring about better service, yet all of 
these things can be done without an 
excessive use of time if the well 
known principle of “division of labor” 
is put into play. 

The work of preparing the periodic 
audit reports can be broken down into 
units of one month, and each member 
of the committee can be made respon- 
sible for one-third of the job. For 
instance, one member could handle 
the verification of members’ accounts, 
one could reconcile the cash and in- 
vestments, and the third could check 
the share and loan transactions for the 
month. The size of each job will vary 
depending on the size of the credit 
union and the type of service being 
rendered. The chairman of the com- 
mittee can make the plan work by 
adjusting the assignments as condi- 
tions change and by coordinating the 
efforts of the three members. 

When the credit union becomes 
very large, the job of verifying mem- 
bers’ accounts may become too bur- 
densome to be handled by the super- 
visory Committee. In these cases, the 
board of directors may authorize the 
compensation of a clerical assistant for 
the committee. The selection of the 
assistant should be left to the super- 
visory committee, and it should be 
distinctly understood that he is re- 
sponsible only to the supervisory com- 
mittee for the performance of duties 
assigned by the chairman. 


These Ideas Work 


The ideas presented above are not 
the result of theoretical contempla- 
tion. They are ideas gleaned from 
credit union officials who are doing a 
commendable job of providing worth- 
while credit union services for their 
associates. These ideas work for the 
credit unions that use them. 
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Cuna Meetings 


Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
board of directors and the Cuna ex- 
ecutive committee will meet in Chi- 
cago (at Stevens Hotel) on August 
8-11. 

In order to get the maximum partie- 
ipation of credit union leaders at all 
meetings, and to better accordinate 
the activities of the two _ groups, 
neither group will meet when the 
other is meeting. The executive com- 
mittee will meet on Wednesday and 
Friday; Cuna Mutual board will meet 
on Thursday and Saturday. 


In Spanish 
A BROCHURE “Cooperativas de Credito 
en los Estados Unidos” (“Credit 
Unions in the United States”) and a 
translation into Spanish of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Specimen By-laws 
has been published by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union for distribution 


among 
Spanish-speaking persons in North 
and South America. Both are the 
work of Robert C. Jones. The bro- 


chure is attractively printed and 
illustrated. The translation of the by- 
laws is mimeographed and bound with 
a heavy paper cover. 


New Landlord 


Cuna and Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society will shortly have a new land- 
lord. It will be Cuna Supply Co- 
operative. 

Cuna and its affiliates were faced 
with the fact that they would have to 


pay a substantial increase in rent for 
Raiffeisen House when their lease ex- 
pired this fall, but that the place could 
be bought for a relatively low figure. 

Since Cuna Supply had the neces- 
sary funds and was legally best able 
to make the purchase, its board of 
directors has voted to do so, and the 
down payment has been made. The 
total price is $27,500. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
the savings in rent between now and 
the time Cuna and its affiliates are 
able to move into Filene House will 
account for a large portion of the pur- 
chase price. 


_ ‘ 
Correction 
- 

LAST MONTH in announcing that 
credit unions could get bond coverage 
for three years by paying a premium 
equal to 212 times the single-year rate, 
we reported that those which did not 
wish to pay the entire premium at one 
time could make deferred payments 
under certain conditions. 


It has now been determined that in 
order to benefit by this reduced rate 
the entire amount (2% times the 
single-year rate) must be paid at the 
beginning of the three the 
premium is to cover. 


years 


As we announced last month credit 
unions may, of course, avoid charging 
the full amount of this extended 
coverage to current operations by set- 
ting up on their books an asset ac- 
count (Prepaid Bond Premiums). 


Each year a proportionate amount of 
the premium would be charged to 
bond expense. 





Credit Union Honor Roll 


In Recognition and Gratitude 


N ORDER to give recognition and 

honor, and to express the credit 
union movement’s appreciation, to 
those members of the armed forces 
who entered the service from full- 
time credit union employment, the 
Credit Union National Association is 
assembling a list of such persons and 
Tue Brince will publish their names 
as they are received. 

Full-time employees of credit 
unions and credit union organizations, 
in both Canada and the United States, 


who have served in this war are eligi- 
ble. Their names should be sent to the 
Credit Union National Association, 
with complete service address, and 
credit union affiliation and position. 


We have previously published 63 
names. Only one name has been add- 
ed during the past month, which 
brings the present total to 64. 

The Honor Roll (Continued) 


Harry T. Stalley, [Illinois Credit 
Union League. 
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“There is nothing very exciting 
about a foxhole full of ice water, or 
even high explosive from shells or 
bombs. The only exciting things in the 
world are matters of high meaning. 
There have been some exciting mo- 
ments in the military history of the 
United States, but the long social his- 
tory of the United States is more ex- 
citing and meaningful.”—Major H. R. 
Benjamin, NEA Journat, September, 
1944, 


REDIT UNIONS, too, are ex- 

citing things, because they are 
C helping to write a new chapter 
in that social history. 

For ten years, it has been my privi- 
lege to be the treasurer of the Tulsa 
Teachers Credit Union. When I was 
asked to assume this responsibility I 
little dreamed what an exciting ex- 
perience it would be. Not knowing 
too much about credit unions, pre- 
liminary study of the movement was 
necessary. In this study I discovered 
Edward A. Filene at the heart of it. 
Of course I had known his name, as 
a Boston merchant interested in the 
welfare of his employees. But, the 
caliber of the exciting man I discov- 
ered is best shown in a quotation from 
one of his books, “We can’t cure war 
by mere negation—by merely refusing 
to fight. War, whatever else it is, is 
passionate; and if human beings are 
to express themselves adequately 
against war, at this stage of our civili- 
zation, they must express themselves 
passionately.” 

“You have the answer to war, if 
you only knew how practical it is. For 
the alternative to war is not an ar- 
mistice. The alternative, and the only 
alternative, is understanding and 
sympathetic cooperation. It must be 
cooperation, however, which will leave 
nobody out.” 

“There must be no forgotten man. 
There must be no discrimination 
against race, creed or color. There 





Linnie B. Wilson is treasurer of the Tulsa 
Teachers Credit Union, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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must be no special privilege. There 
must be no recognition of property 
rights which will carry with it the 
elimination of other human beings. If 
we entertain any of these notions, we 
cannot engage in wise—that is, under-: 
standing and sympathetic—coopera- 
tion on the scale that is needed now, 
for the very preservation of our social 
order.” Written years ago, the age- 
lessness of the man is conveyed in the 
timeliness of this quotation. 

This is the exciting Filene who 
worked for more than 25 years, spend- 
ing his own private fortune for the 
purpose of promoting one phase of 
cooperative endeavor, the credit 
union, in the United States. It was 
exciting to read the history of this en- 
deavor. Slowly, state legislatures had 
been persuaded to enact credit union 
laws, and finally in 1934, a congress, 
amenable to social legislation, was 
prevailed upon to enact a federal law, 
enabling men and women throughout 
the United States to organize and 
operate credit unions for themselves. 
Credit unions! Peoples’ banks they 
call them, because the members “own 
their resources, use their resources, 
build their resources, and help them- 
selves to serve each other.” 

It was exciting to find that already 
the credit unions of the country were 
banded together into a national asso- 
ciation which later reached across the 
border and joined hands with our 
brothers to the north, to form one 
association serving both Canada and 
the United States. 

In less than a year, this same na- 
tional association of credit union peo- 
ple wrote an exciting chapter in the 
history of insurance by the organiza- 
tion of its own Cuna Mutual Insur- 
ance Society. 

After our credit union had operated 
long enough to discover the weak- 
nesses and limitations of the Okla- 
homa credit union law under which 
we were chartered, it was exciting to 
have one of our own officers, D. E. 
Temple, elected to the state legisla- 
ture, where he succeeded in having a 
new credit union law enacted—one 


by Linnie B. Wilson 


Credit unions 
are exciting things 


which he, himself, in cooperation with 
the other credit union leaders of the 
state, had drafted. This law is, in many 
respects, one of the most liberal of 
state credit union laws. 


How Members Helped 


It has been exciting to watch the 
improvement of the economic status 
of our members. It was exciting to 
be able to tell members that it would 
cost them 25 cents for the use of 25 
dollars until pay-day, instead of the 
charge of five dollars which many ad- 
mitted they had paid to commercial 
agencies in the past. 


It was exciting to see a custodian 
with a large family and a salary of 
100 dollars per month acquire an acre- 
age through a credit union loan and, 
after eight years of faithful perform- 
ance, come in to make the final pay- 
ment on his home. It was exciting to 
see others on low incomes acquire 
run-down property at a low price, and 
with their own hands and the acquisi- 
tion of a few needed materials reclaim 
the property, converting it into a de- 
cent abode, thus not only taking an 
important step on the road to eco- 
nomic security but also adding to the 
sum total of the wealth and decency of 
our city. 


From Birth Through College 


When a young couple came in with 
the story of their desire to have a 
baby, it was exciting to be able to say 
to them: “Of course you may borrow 
money to have a baby. We believe 
you are physically and educationally 
equipped for the highest type of 
parenthood, and your children have a 
right to know you while you are 
young. You needn’t wait until you 
can see all the way down the finan- 
cial road from birth through college 
before starting your family.” They 
now have three children. The going 
was sometimes rough, but the initial 
cost of the last one will soon be paid 
and they have an equity in a modest 
home besides. 


It has been exciting to see teachers 
continue professional development 








and secure advanced degrees through 
credit union loans, and just as excit- 
ing to see others acquire property for 
the first time in their lives, thus be- 
coming an integral part of the com- 
munity in which they serve. 


It has been exciting to see the sons 
and daughters of members, whose 
parents had taken memberships out 
for them while they were under the 
home roof tree, grow to manhood or 
womanhood, go through college on 
credit union loans, marry and estab- 
lish homes on credit union loans, and 
have a better conception of managing 
personal finances at the age of 25 years 
than many people have at 50. (Let 
me whisper a secret. We amended 
our law and by-laws to allow folks to 
continue membership after leaving the 
sphere of membership. Look down the 
avenue of years and see what this will 
mean. Isn’t it exciting?) 

It has been exciting to see members 
exhibit confidence in their fellow be- 
ings and belief in their essential in- 
tegrity by depositing their hard 
earned savings in the credit union. It 
has been exciting, too, to convert some 
of the “saving” members to the idea 
that they, too, should borrow from the 
credit union as the need arises in- 
stead of withdrawing savings. 


With every interest check written 
to member-depositors has come the 
excited feeling that here is money 
earned through a fine service ren- 
dered, devoid of any form of exploita- 
tion. 


It has been exciting through the 
years to work with the fine men and 
women who have been elected to 
serve on the board of directors and the 
committees. Their record of attend- 
ance at meetings, their unselfish de- 
votion to the cause, and their splendid 
cooperation and sincerity of purpose 
have contributed much to the success 
of our credit union and to the move- 
ment as a whole. 


Then there has been the excitement 
of meeting and knowing national lead- 
ers in the movement; attending the 
annual meeting of the state league and 
national association; and watching the 
credit union movement in its sweep- 
ing development prove its importance 
and economic significance. 

All these excitements could be mul- 
tiplied a hundred fold, but they would 
be repetitious and tiresome. 


Now let us examine a few of the 
excitements of the future. 





It will be exciting to see our credit 
union grow in strength and service, 
to watch that it does not become too 
materialistic, that the idealistic prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded are 
never lost sight of. It will, be exciting 
some day to see our credit union own 
its own home, equipped for better 
service, an educational center for bet- 
ter understanding of economic and 
financial problems. It can and will be 
a financial stronghold, ever ready to 
serve its own membership and to 
reach a helping hand to other groups 
who wish to organize credit unions 
for themselves. 


It will be exciting to watch the de- 
velopment of the movement through- 
out the land and to see the idea car- 
ried into other parts of the world 
where it has been temporarily lost or 
where it may never have been tried. 


In planning the exciting future of 
this great movement let us follow the 
advice of Daniel Burnham, who says: 


“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and prob- 
ably themselves will not be realized. 
Make big plans: Aim high in hope 
and work, remembering that a noble, 
logical program, once recorded, will 
never die, but long after we are gone 
will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with ever growing insistency.” 


Confidence Justified 


Military Loans Pay 


“At the beginning of the war when 
many of our members went into the 
military service who had loans with 
us, there was considerable concern by 
the officers about how the credit union 
would be affected. Not that any one 
had any lack of faith in those who 
were called upon to fight for us, quite 
the contrary, but the fact remained 
that some of our funds would prob- 
ably be tied up for the duration. 


“Our experience has been so good 
that we no longer consider this matter 
a problem. Some of our boys did con- 
tinue to make their payments regu- 
larly even though they were working 
for Uncle Sam, and we have already 
had quite a number come back on the 
job and take up where they left off. 
Several who had large loans have paid 
them off and also deposited substan- 
tial amounts in their share accounts. 
How can we lose the War with men 
like these doing our fighting for us?” 
—Txe Crossover, published by the 
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Educational Committee of the Metro- 
politan “L” Federal Credit Union, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


N. Y. Central Praise 


THE FOLLOWING commendatory letter 
was sent to the managing officials of 
the 30 credit unions operated by New 
York Central employees: 
“Gentlemen: 

“As you know, we recently can- 
vassed the situation to determine the 
growth of the Credit Union movement 
on the New York Central System dur- 
ing the past two years and we find the 


following: 
No. of Credit No. of 
As of Unions Total Assets Members 
12/31/42 26 $1,869,627.87 23,967 
12/31/44 30 3,045,774.11 33,625 


“The total loans outstanding as of 
the end of last year amounted to 
$1,648,916.77 compared with $1,082,- 
632.82 during the forepart of 1942. 

“As an indication of the results of 
the good work being done by the New 
York Central Credit Unions, our Ac- 
counting Department records show 
that there were 815 employees against 
whom wage assignments or garnishee 
attachments had been filed as of De- 
cember 31, 1942. This figure was re- 
duced to 314 as of December 31, 1944. 

“I want to congratulate you gen- 
tlemen on the above showing. The 
growth of the Credit Union movement 
and the results achieved, notwith- 
standing restrictions imposed during 
the war, are ample testimony to the 
rewards of cooperation and team 
work among employees and I hope the 
good work will be continued. 

“Very truly yours, 
“L. W. Horning.” 

Mr. Horning is Vice President Per- 
sonnel of the New York Central Sys- 
tem. 

The credit unions are located in 
Charleston, West Virginia; East St. 
Louis, Illinois; New York, N.Y. (2); 
Linndale, Ohio; Mattoon, Illinois; 
Utica, New York; Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Hammond, Indiana; Roches- 
ter, New York; Toledo, Ohio (2); 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Niagara Falls, 
New York; Blue Island, Illinois; Col- 
linwood, Ohio; Hamilton, Ontario; 
Buffalo, New York; Albany, New 
York; Jackson, Michigan; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Harrisburg, Illinois; 
Windsor, Ontario; Columbus, Ohio; 
Chicago, Illinois; Detroit, Michigan 
(2); and Weehawken, New Jersey. 


Cover Picture 
Our cover picture is taken from the article 
“World-wide Service,” about the UNRRA 
Credit Union, which we ran last month. It 
shows President Lincoln Clark and Treasurer 
Otakar Kutvirt bringing a special problem to 
the credit committee (in center): David Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Catherine Blaisdell, and Max 
Revelise. 
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What About It ? 


Loans to Veterans 

Question (Pennsylvania): At a re- 
cent meeting of our Board of Direc- 
tors Jack Dublin’s article in the April 
3RIDGE entitled “Don’t Miss This 
Chance” was discussed. This is 
an important topic to us inasmuch as 
our parish has upward of 1,000 men in 
the armed forces. 
idily 


of men constitute an important source 


an 


You can r¢ see that this group 
of potential members and consequent- 
ly we vitally 
and means of 


are interested in ways 
ffering the services of 
the credit union to them. In order to 
achieve this we feel that in line with 
Mr. Dublin’s article we should be 
fairly familiar with the G. I. Bill of 


Rights and also the credit union’s po- 


sition with regard to the returning 
veteran. 

This brings up several problems. 
(1) Where can we obtain full infor- 
mation on the G. I. Bill of Rights? 
(2) Can a credit union such as ours 


with a share balance of over $100,000 
and a loan balance of less than $36,- 
000 for the long 
term, low interest loan specified in the 
G. I Bill of Rights? So, would it be 
advisable for us to enter into such a 
project or would it be better to do as 
Mr. Dublin suggests, cater to the vet- 


become an agency 


erans who seek “nothing more than a 
short term 
of interest’? 


loan at a reasonable rate 

Answer: Questions having to do 
with the G. I. Bill of Rights were an- 
swered in this department in the No- 
vember, 1944, Brince, page 249; in the 


article “Another Glance at G. I. Bill 
of Rights As It May Affect Credit 
Unions” in December 1944 Bripce, 


page 273; and in the pamphlet issued 
by Prentice Hall, Incorporated, “The 
Veteran’s Guide,’ which was sent to 
all credit unions in the United States 
Some credit’ unions are purchasing a 
supply of this pamphlet to distribute 
to their returning veterans, as a part 
of their service to them. 

As yours is a Federal credit union 
and is therefore limited to loans for a 
term not to exceed two years, it will 
not be possible for you to make long 
term loans to veterans. We agree with 
Mr. Dublin that the credit union 
would be wise to cater to veterans 
who seek short term loans at reason- 
able rates of interest or for loans to 
finance purchases of one kind or an- 
other. 

' There has been a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the G. I. Bill of 
Rights as it stands at the present time 
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You are invited to submit your questions on 
any credit union problems to this department. 
You are also welcome to contribute your 
own ideas on the answers printed here. 
What's on your mid? 


and it is likely that it will be amended. 
We are trying to keep in touch with 
this situation and if any improve- 
ments are made in the Bill later on 
that will be helpful to credit unions in 
their desire to serve veterans, we will 
inform the credit unions through the 
pages of Bripce or otherwise. 


“That "Ww * 

Question (Iowa): I am writing to 
you in regard to the regulation known 
as “W.” That “W” has been a ver- 
itable thorn in my side ever since I 
took on this job, but I suppose it was 
necessary and has been a good thing 
in Many ways. 

Now to get down to the question. I 
have a chance to make a loan for the 
purpose of purchasing a car but the 
prospective purchaser tells me that he 
can get the money from the company 
he is buying the car from on the 18 
months plan. Now, according to my 
information we are not allowed to 
loan for more than 12 months period. 
Do the car finance companies have 
the privilege of making loans for a 
longer period of time than credit 
unions or, have I missed out on some 
information put out by the Federal 
Reserve Bank regarding Regulation 
WwW? 

Answer: I am sorry that Regulation 
W has been causing you so much dif- 
ficulty. 

Under the regulation it is impos- 
sible to finance a car for a period of 18 
months, therefore no automobile 
agency or finance company can legally 
extend a term of repayment that long. 
However, you may make a loan for a 
period of 15 months to finance an 
automobile as the regulation provides 
that in financing either automobiles or 
motorcycles the term of the loan may 
be 15 months. 


Must Wait to Get Lower Rates 
Question (Kansas): Your announce- 
ment of June 4 regarding the possi- 


by Tom Doig 


Answers to your credit union questions 


by Cuna managing director 


bility of obtaining bonds for a three 
year term at the cost of 242 times the 
annual rate was very welcome news. 

There is one point about which I am 
not clear. You say that this new ar- 
rangement is effective May 19, 1945. 
Our credit union has just paid a 
year’s premium on our bond which 
was effective May 7, 1945. Will we 
have to wait until next May before we 
can take advantage of this three year 
term rate or can we take advantage of 
it now? 


Answer: Since the ruling of the 
Towner Rating Bureau became effec- 
tive on May 19 it will be necessary for 
your credit union to await the subse- 
quent anniversary date of its bond 
before taking advantage of the new 
rate. 


Share Insurance Covers All 
Members 

Question (Ontario): When a mem- 
ber leaves the employ of our company 
and desires to leave his savings in his 
account would Cuna in event of that 
member’s death pay benefits to him? 

This question was brought to our 
attention as our by-laws, as they read 
as present, state that to be a member 
one must be an employee of our com- 
pany. 

Answer: Normally, credit union 
by-laws provide that when a member 
leaves the sphere of operation of the 
credit union he may, if he desires, re- 
tain his membership. I would suggest 
that if possible, you alter your by- 
laws to conform. 

As long as the individual remains a 
member of the credit union, under the 
terms of the credit union’s by-laws, 
his Cuna Mutual coverage continues, 
irrespective of his place of employ- 
ment. 


Monthly Closing Pads Reserve 

Question (Arkansas): It has always 
been the practice of our credit union 
to close our books at the end of each 
month just as though it were at the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Each month we set aside the re- 
quired amount as reserve for bad 
loans, but at the end of the year we 
have usually given bonuses to the 
treasurer and those who help in a 
clerical way, which means that a loss 
is shown for the month of December. 
We have never taken into considera- 
tion this loss in setting up the reserve. 
Should we not adjust our reserve to 
agree with the total of net profits be- 
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fore dividends since our organization? 
Our reserve now is approximately 40 
per cent of the total of our outstand- 
ing loans. Our losses from bad loans 
has been almost nil since our begin- 
ning. 

Answer: As I read the Arkansas 
law with regard to reserve funds, I 
think that if you were making a strict 
interpretation of the law it would be 
necessary for you to go back and re- 
calculate your reserve fund on the 
basis of closing the books once every 
year instead of every month as you 
have done in the past. 

From your letter, I judge that you 
would like to reduce your reserve 
fund since it is so large and I think 
you would be entirely justified in do- 
ing this if recalculation proves a re- 
duction would be in order. In the 
future, it would be worthwhile for you 
to hold your books-open until the end 
of the year and thus avoid this par- 
ticular situation. 


A Matter of Upkeep 


PROSPECTIVE purchasers of surplus 
fighter planes were discouraged by a 
story in the June issue of Planes, pub- 
lished by the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America, which esti- 
mated the cost and upkeep of a 400 
m.p.h. plane. 

Probably cost of the fighter plane 
would be $10,000 to which another 
$2,000 would be added to put the 
plane in shape necessary for a CAA 
license. But assuming the plane would 
be flown 200 hours a year, the upkeep 
per hour shapes up this way: 

Gas (83 gals. per hour)........ $26.20 
Oil (2 gals. per hour).......... 2.12 
Hangar rent (per mo, spread 





ff 5 eee eee 1.50 
Maintenance and periodic 

GEE. itbbdprseonkacneuns 5.00 
IED cin ttcpats ce ueicene nae 6.00 
PIE .. we cdcodbcwecsceea 12.00 
IED 5 bik dwircsesuseanes 2.00 
Personal property tax.......... .60 
Total hourly cost.............. $55.82 


For 200 hours a year, that adds up 
to an annual cost of $11,000.—Apver- 
TISING AGE. 


“To Come Home To” 


THIS LETTER from the father of two 
soldiers sharply emphasizes the prac- 
ticability of systematic saving by 
servicemen: 

I have two sons in service, one an 
officer in the Airborne Engineers, and 
one recently promoted to corporal in 
the Air Forces. Both boys went into 
service from college. 

From the beginning I insisted they 
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send some money home. The older, 
by virtue of Airborne Troop pay, has 
an allotment made to me of $140 per 
month. The younger has allotted $15 
per month. In addition, at irregular 
intervals, extra money is sent home. 
Both are also buying War Bonds. 

These boys each have a savings ac- 
count, to which I have access. They 
have also a joint account in which I 
can buy (not sell) securities which we 
decide are good investments. 

One son entered the service with 
the National Guard about a year be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the other in 1943. 
I let the savings accounts build up to 
where I can make a small investment 
for them. In no way do I use their 
money for questionable purchases 
but select stocks of corporations that 
represent the backbone of American 
industry and business. As soon as 
the purchase is made, the certificate is 
ordered in both names, with rights of 
survivorship. 

Each month I render a typewritten 
statement in the form of a balance 
sheet. Each statement ties in with 
the previous month so they will only 
have to check against last statement. 

When I started this I had visions of 
the account reaching as much as $2,000 
or $3,000. At the present time these 
boys jointly have an account of over 
$6,000 and it may be $10,000 by the 
time they return. 

I believe every serviceman should 
save something, not altogether for the 
material value but also for psycholog- 
ical effect. As a soldier in World 
War I, I remember it was pretty easy 
“to spend it all.” 

A soldier, generally speaking, has 
no financial worries. He eats, sleeps, 
is clothed and has_ hospitalization 
whether he is broke or not. Also it 
can be said a bank account, built by 
regular savings, will be “so nice to 
come home to.”—BANKING. 





Union-Favored 


Unions which have had experience 
with credit unions express a general 
view that the credit union preserves 
the benefits of hardwon union gains 
by giving members security in emer- 
gencies and a higher financial and 
credit status in their communities. It 
means much to union members to 
know that in time of need they can 
have immediate help from a friendly 
source in their own credit union, and 
this knowledge gives a new sense of 
independence, security, peace of mind 
and freedom. It is sound policy to 


keep members’ savings in their own 
credit union to serve their own needs, 
for in borrowing they feel obligation 
to no one but their fellow members. 

In general, interest rates on money 
invested in the credit union are higher 
and rates on loans are lower than can 
be had elsewhere; and the credit 
union forms a convenient place for 
members to build up savings by small 
weekly deposits or to make small 
loans which banks will not handle. 

Unions emphasize the important 
service of the credit union in making 
thrift easy and popular.. In a well- 
managed credit union, officers help 
members to set up a systematic saving 
plan, teach them wise spending, help 
members to budget their income so 
they car.pay off indebtedness and stay 
out of debt in the future. Thousands 
of dollars are saved by freeing mem- 
bers from loan sharks. 

Unions report that credit union 
loans are used for: Consolidating and 
paying off debts; medical, hospital, 
dental care; legal and burial expenses; 
to buy homes, automobiles, furniture, 
or for home improvements; to pay 
cash for purchases and avoid the high 
cost of installment buying; for educa- 
tion and summer courses; vacations; 
to save by buying coal in summer; for 
Christmas Clubs, to pay taxes; rent; 
union dues. Many credit unions in- 
sure all borrowers so that the loan 
leaves no burden on families in case 
the borrower dies or is disabled.— 
American Federation of Labor report 
on “Consumer Cooperatives.” 


Double Benefits 


“Although American farmers are 
producing a greater volume of com- 
modities with a smaller labor force 
than ever before, I am convinced that 
after the war it is entirely possible 
that the land will support a greater 
population than ever before. I base 
this statement upon two possible de- 
velopments: 

“(1) An increase in the number of 
small factories in rural areas, which 
will permit employees to live on small 
farms; and 

“(2) The possibility of doing more 
processing, curing, packaging, and 
selling of farm products on the farm 
or in community co-operatives. 

“In other words, let farmers them- 
selves take over some of the functions 
of processing and distribution. There 
is no sound reason why, in thousands 
of communities, the people can not be 
largely fed from the nearby farms, 
thereby shortening the route from 
producer to consumer, to the benefit 
of both.”"—Edward A. O’Neal, presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 
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To keep our credit union alive and 


growing we need to educate ourselves as 


to what credit unions are intended to 


accomplish, and then carry our know- 


ledge and spirit to our members 


To help us do so here is inspiration and practical advice 


by Terrence R. Turner 


RECENTLY asked an officer of a 
] local credit union how his organi- 

zation was getting along in view 
of problems presented by wartime 
conditions. 

“We have just about closed shop for 
the duration,” he replied, rather 
proudly I thought. “We’re not mak- 
ing a lot of doubtful loans and jeop- 
ardizing our members’ savings.” In 
discussing the matter further, I 
learned that the “doubtful loans” he 
was referring to constituted just 
about all loan applications, due to the 
heavy draft of members into the 
armed services, and a high rate of 
employee turnover. 

Unless one were cognizant of what 
the credit union movement is trying 
to do, he might evaluate this man’s 
remarks as being very sensible and 
practical. No hard-earned savings of 
members are being risked in the in- 
vestment of what appears to be doubt- 
ful loans, and, after all, why should 
they be? 

The fact is, this man’s attitude, 
which surely reflected the position of 
his credit union, was not only ‘incon- 
sistent with credit union principles, 
but it was, from a cold-blooded busi- 
ness viewpoint, which this official 
seemed pleased to think he possessed, 
downright impractical. 

This officer and others who sub- 
scribe to the same philosophy are not 





Terrence R. Turner is treasurer of the NODA 
Federal Credit Union, New Orleans, Louisi- 
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meeting the responsibilities and re- 
quirements that are a test of leader- 
ship in these times. His attitude was 
not in keeping with real credit union 
ideals, because we are all organized 
to render service to our members, 
even in cases which might be such as 
to cause them to be rejected by com- 
mercial lending agencies. It was im- 
practical, because the vast majority of 
people are honest, and in the process 
of turning down all or most cases 
which the officers of his credit union 
might have deemed risky, they were 
turning away a large volume of busi- 
ness. 


Impractical 


This is not to imply that credit 
union operations should be actuated 
by any motive of profit, but to try to 
lend stress to the fact that it is really 
impractical, from a dollar and cent 
viewpoint, to pursue too conservative 
a course, even in these times. 

It’s a pity that today when a great 
number of credit unions have cash 
surpluses they are making less loans 
than ever. There is a definite need 
for friendly, cooperative financial as- 
sistance in our membership and po- 
tential membership groups, if only 
we would accept the challenge and do 
something to bring to the attention of 
everybody the benefits derived from a 
credit union; if only we would keep 
abreast of, and faith in, the credit 
union movement, educating ourselves 
to its true ideals, thereby avoiding 
staleness or a too-narrow philosophy. 

Rather than taking the line of least 
resistance, and retiring into the seem- 


ingly protective and invitingly easy 
shell of ultra-conservatism in the op- 
erations of our credit unions, we 
should look to increasing our service 
in view of added worthiness and im- 
portance of some cases precipitated by 
the war. This should not be a period 
of inactivity for credit unions, but a 
time when we should be more active 
than ever, not necessarily by growth 
only—although that is important—but 
by rendering our members the as- 
sistance they especially need now. 

It is all very true that the national 
income is now at its highest ever, but 
what about the families of the men in 
service, who have only cooperative 
organizations such as ours to look to 
for financial help in a time of need? 
It is very true that lending money to 
a boy about to enter the service is 
frowned on—to put it lightly—by most 
loan companies. And it is true, that, 
human beings that we are, our first 
thought in such a case might be that 
the loan companies are probably right. 

But in analyzing, we will have to 
admit that our deviation from ac- 
cepted business policy by making a 
loan to a member, which on the face 
of things may appear risky, makes a 
profound impression on the member, 
and that if he is an ordinary human 
being he will always have a warm 
place in his heart for the special atten- 
tion and service given him, and the 
chances are very slim, indeed, that he 
won't pay the loan as agreed. More- 
over, with the advantage of knowing, 
personally, their borrowers, credit 
unions have always been able to safely 
make loans which might wisely have 











been rejected by loan companies, and 
this great advantage should be trans- 
lated into as much service to our 
members as is possible. 


We owe it to our members, who 
elected us as their leaders, to set the 
pace in true credit union leadership, 
and to strive to keep credit union 
operations on a friendly and coopera- 
tive plane, even in the stress of pres- 
ent day. conditions, rather than let it 
slide into something characteristic 
of an ultra-conservative commercial 
lender, or out of existence altogether. 


Regardless of our attitude with 
respect to commercial business prac- 
tice, it is destructive policy to be in- 
different to, or fail to properly inter- 
pret and appreciate, the specific needs 
of our members. It retards the growth 
of the credit union movement, which 
we, as officers should all be vitally in- 
terested in, and helps reduce the credit 
union to the level of a cold-blooded 
business organization. That such a 
policy is a reflection on the inflexible 
and biased leadership of those of us 
who have been chosen as officers for 
the express purpose of furthering the 
credit union and credit union prin- 
ciples should, but I’m afraid doesn’t, 
go without saying. If we are wont, 
from our own personal experiences or 
inhibitions, to retard the growth of 
our credit union, we should either 
conscientiously try to educate our- 
selves to the job real credit union peo- 
ple are doing (as shown for example 
by many stories and reports in 
Brince), or step down and let more 
understanding and flexible people 
take the reins. 


On Guard! 


Longer working hours, a greater 
press of work, and concern for friends 
and relatives on the fighting fronts 
may contribute to a tendency to “let 
up” a bit in proper credit union ad- 
ministration, and undoubtedly is a 
cause of some of the present inactivity, 
even with good credit union officers. 
But we should be on guard against 
these elements. We should accept 
them as a challenge to our ability in 
leadership, and our ability to stay 
fresh and vibrant in our thinking and 
actions. It is our duty to our members 
to maintain at all times a clear per- 
spective of credit union principles and 
purposes and to constantly revitalize 
our thinking and policies by reading 
credit union literature, taking an 
active part in chapter and league af- 
fairs, and, first and foremost, by 
promoting a flexible, liberal policy in 
our own organization which will serve 
to benefit the greatest possible num- 
ber of individuals. 


The assumption that credit unions 
are licensed, as a result of today’s war 


conditions, to proceed in a _half- 
hearted or indifferent manner is ridi- 
culous. We must not forsake our 
credit union members, regardless of 
whether they are in the same office 
with us or are fighting and dying on 
some beachhead far away. 

Some credit unions are investing all 
of their surplus funds in war bonds. 
This is undoubtedly patriotic, but the 
facts are that surpluses could be put 
to a better and more direct use in the 
war effort through investment in 
loans to members. This would provide 
members with financial assistance to- 
ward meeting some of their everyday 
exigencies, and it does not take too 
much imagination to see that in the 
process sickness, absenteeism, and 
other elements detrimental to the 
progress of the war, would be lowered. 
Investing credit union funds in war 
bonds is a very fine thing after all the 
needs of our members have been met. 


Humane As Well As Material 


It is not intended that any of this 
means that we should operate our 
credit unions loosely, with the pri- 
mary purpose of making loans to each 
and everyone, regardless of the need 
and risk, even at the expense of “do- 
nating” our members’ savings. We 
should all be careful in making loans, 
and this article intends to help bring 
this out. However, by being careful, 
we must, in all cases—whether they 
appear doubtful or not—conscien- 
tiously consider all factors, humane as 
well as material, before turning away 
any person seeking cooperative finan- 
cial aid. 

We should be extremely careful to 
impart to our consideration of all 
cases a friendly and understanding 
attitude, with the aim to give help if 
help can possibly be given. 

If we must be conservative in these 
times, in the spirit of cooperation and 
friendliness that characterizes the 
credit union movement, let’s try to 
temper our conservatism with a bit 
of faith in our fellow man—especially 
when he happens to be one of our co- 
workers. What if a loan is suspended 
on the books for the duration of the 
war? The amazingly fine record of 
credit union losses—excellent testi- 
mony that few persons want to “gyp” 
such an organization as a properly run 
credit union—clearly indicates that 
the vast majority of loans to men in 
service will be paid. This is not sup- 
position of theory, but it is a practical 
viewpoint, based on past records. If 
you think this policy of making loans 
to people about to become fighting 
men and women is unsound, consider 
that some credit unions, in the great 
credit union spirit of service, have 
made loans to such people with the 





express understanding that nothing 
need be paid on the loan until 6 
months after the close of the war! 

How can credit union service be in- 
creased now? Here are a few sugges- 
tions: 

1. Plan an extensive, continuous 
educational or advertising campaign, 
especially designed to reach new em- 
ployees and to stimulate interest 
among old employees and members. 

2. When a member is about to go 
into the service, have a friendly chat 
with him—find out his financial status, 
and ask him whether the credit union 
can help, either by bridging the gap 
between his induction and the first al- 
lotment check, or through larger 
loans for moving and various read- 
justment expenses of his family. 

3. Investigate status of chronic 
“small loan” members, the kind that 
are constantly refinancing. Try to 
work with them in rearranging their 
financial affairs, possibly through the 
liquidating of all small debts with one 
large credit union loan. Stress the 
desirability and convenience of con- 
solidating debts through a credit 
union loan. 

4. Approach new employees with a 
view of lending them assistance which 
they might need, especially if they 
are from out of the city, and have not 
as yet been able to make necessary 
readjustments. In these cases, where 
the employees are not as yet known, 
references given could be contacted 
regarding the honesty and character 
of the applicants. 

5. Publish periodical bulletins, giv- 
ing especial stress to advantages of a 
credit union loan over one by a loan 
company. 

To keep the credit union alive and 
growing, we need to educate ourselves 
as to what credit unions are intended 
to accomplish, and then we should 
carry our knowledge and spirit to our 
members. Some officers, however, are 
reluctant to budge an inch from their 
antique, unsound theory that loans 
should only be made to persons earn- 
ing over $10,000 per year, and then 
with the Empire State Building put up 
as collateral (a slight exaggeration). 
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Bringem N. Young 

“O. C. ‘Otire’ STatTHamM, treasurer of 
the Star Journal Tribune Employees 
Credit Union of Minneapolis, has put 
a new slant on this distinguished gen- 
tleman’s name, and wishes to be 
known from now on as ‘Bringem N. 
Young.’ 

“It seems that Ollie keeps an eagle 
eye on the Vital Statistics columns of 
his local news sheet and when the 
blessed event occurs among his fellow 
employees, instead of putting his hand 
out for the usual ‘stinkeroo’ that ac- 
companies the event, he hands the 
proud father a credit union member- 
ship card for the new hopeful. The re- 
sult, a new member. To wit: Robert 


Kelley Kiechhefer, was born October 


8, 1944, and on October 13, he was 
known as 777-A in the Star Journal- 
Tribune Employees Credit Union. 
Things happened fast in the young life 
of Robert. At the tender age of 24 
hours he had his picture taken with 
his mother. Mrs. Virginia Kiechhefer, 
at the 110-hour mark, so his proud 
father says, he personally signed the 
application card, and upon reaching 
the 120-hour mark he holds a mem- 
bership in a credit union. My, my, it’s 
a fast world.”—B. C. Creprr UNIonIstT. 


BORROW WHY NOT 
PURCHASE Moun’ 
be NDS 








Pep 

The PEP Committee is what the 
Publicity, Educational & Promotional 
Committee of the Wisconsin Credit 
Union League calls itself. 

“Join the Credit Union 
And Save Money” 

is the slogan the committee has 
adopted for the League’s credit union 
membership drive during the Third 
Annual International Credit Union 
Membership Drive which starts Sep- 
tember 1. 


We Say So, Too 

“Benjamin Franklin said, ‘Many 
complain of their memory, but few of 
their judgment.’ 

“We say, ‘It’s good judgment to re- 
member to lay away a little out of 
each pay check in your credit union 
share account.’”—CU FLasHes, pub- 
lished by Genpet Washington Federal 
Credit Union, Seattle, Washington. 


One Day's Pay Per Month 
“One of our members recently ap- 
plied for a loan of quite a large 
amount for the purpose of paying off 
a loan shark. When the loan was made 
we sat down and figured what this 
member saved by borrowing from the 


OFFICE 


LARCO*? 
FEDERAL 


CREDIT 
UNION 


OH ALWES 
TREAS 









O. H. Alwes, treasurer Larco No. 3 Federal Credit Union, Los Angeles, California, is be- 
hind the window grill. He painted the signs shown. Also shown are Carl V. Judd, a 
director (on the left), and W. T. Russell, member of supervisory committee. 
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XCHANGE 


credit union. It amounted to over one 
day’s pay per month for the’ entire 
duration of the loan, not including the 
insurance on the loan which is pro- 
vided free of charge to our members. 

“This is an example of the value of 
the services your credit union has to 
offer,—tell your friends about it.”’- 


Need 
Money? 





SPRPRPPLL LLLP LLP PPP LLP 





MONEY 

To Back the Attack 

(War Bonds) 

MONEY 

To Fill That Coal Bin 
MONEY 

To Pay Those Taxes 
MONEY 

To Pay the Doctor or the 

Hospital Bill 
MONEY 

; To Pay Those Nagging Bills 

MONEY 

For Any Provident or Pro- 


ductive Purpose 


See Your 
Credit 





—Adapted from ad in The Watchword, pub- 
lished for employees of Elgin National Watch 
Company, Elgin, Illinois, who operate the 


Elgin National Watch Employees Credit 
Union. 


or 








THE Crossover, published by Educa- 
tional Committee of the Metropolitan 
“L” Federal Credit Union, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Loan Life Insurance Proves Boon 
to Families 


“Insurance against death on all bor- 
rowers’ loans without cost to the 
member, has always been one of our 
most persistent claims. 

“Last November we experienced 
one of the best illustrations of the use- 
fulness of this feature of our loan 
service. Earlier in the year, one of 
our members was forced by circum- 
stances beyond his control to buy a 
home. After raising all the ready cash 
he could, he still lacked a thousand 
dollars of achieving the down payment. 

“An application was presented to 
our Credit Committee. The purpose 
was good, security ample, and the loan 
was made. Several monthly payments 
were made on the loan, reducing it to 
eight hundred dollars. Without warn- 
ing, a heart attack struck the member 


’ down. 


“Ordinarily in such cases, there 
would be but one alternative for the 
widow, sacrifice the home and pay off 
the loan. She might be able to keep 
up the payments on the home, but not 
on a large loan, too. 


“However, the widow still has the 
home. Their loan balance with us was 
paid off in full by Cuna Mutual Insur- 
ance Society. The security pledged 
was released to the widow, also the 
share savings account owned by the 
deceased member. 

“This is just one instance of the 
great good that our loan insurance has 
meant to our departed members. Dur- 
ing our business life 22 members have 
passed on owing loan balances total- 
ling $4,234.57. Every cent of this 
amount has been paid by our insur- 
ance company. 

“Only one who has passed through 
the experience of losing the bread- 
winner in their family can truly ap- 
preciate what a vast amount of good 
this life insurance on all our loans 
really means. The creation of the 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society by the 
Credit Union National Association 
stands out as one of the finest features 
of the whole cooperative movement.” 
—DNICU Newsette, published by 
Detroit Newspaper Industrial Credit 
Union, Detroit, Michigan. 


No More Kicks 
“Here lies in many _  pieces— 
MAGGIE—the army mule. Kicked: 
1-—-General; 2—Majors; 10—Captains; 
24—-Lieutenants; 46—Sergeants; 431— 





St. Anne’s Federal Credit Union 





Am't 12 Monthly Total 
Leancd Payments Interest 
$ 50. $5(10mos.) $ 2.75 
100. 8.33 6.42 
150. 12.50 9.78 
200. 16.67 12.78 
300. 25.00 19.50 
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WHEN YOU NEED MONEY 
For Any Good Purpose— 


COMPARE THE INTEREST 


charged by your Credit Union with that of loan companies 








Personal Loan and Finance Companies 





Am't 12 Monthly Total 
Loaned Payments Interest 
$ 50. $5.03(10 mos.) $10.36 
100. 10.07 20.84 
150. 14.97 29.64 
200. 19.78 37.36 
300. 29.33 51.96 


Note the difference in interest - 








Your Credit Union Is Much Cheaper 


Additional Benefits of Borrowing from your Credit Union: 
@ No investigation fees or other charges. 
@ No mortgage taken on your furniture. 
@ No assignment of your wages required. 
@ Loans are insured against death. (Your wife or 
co-maker is not called on to pay.) 


Tek Youn Fnienda 


Privates; and one bomb.”—Bulletin 
published by Bull’s Eye Credit Union, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 











CUT IT DOWN! 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 
(With approval of ‘'Editors’’) 


lf you have a thing to say, 
Cut it downl 
Something you must write today, 
ut it down! 
Let your words be short and few, 
Aim to make them clear and true, 
Monosyllables will do, 
Cut it down! 


Are you writing to the press? 
Cut it downl 
“Make it half or even less, 
Cut it down! H 
Editors like pithy prose, 
Lengthy letters are their foes, 
Take a hint from “One Who Knows." 
Cut it down! 


Must you make a speech tonight? 
Cut it down! 
Wish to have it sound all right? 
Cut it downl 
Do not be a talking bore, 
Better far to listen more, 
Don't monopolize the floor, 
Cut it downl 











Inside of one-fold bulletin issued by St. Anne’s Federal Credit Union, Fall River, Mass. 


August, 1945 








Borrow on your own signature, strictly 
confidential a $25.00 loan repayable 
in four equal monthly installments 
costs only sixty-four cents (64c) 


Cell at the Credit Union Otfice School Basement 4976 Heege Avenue 
Office Hours. 7:00 to #00 © lock Monday Eve a” 


ST. GEORGE'S CREDIT UNION, Inc. 


Jnder Supervision of State Banki 














St. George’s Credit Union, issuer of this timely 
warning, is in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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PEP 


“Co py » 


HERE es 


is material designed especially 
to help you with your credit 
union Publicity, Educational, 
and Promotional (PEP) pro- 
gram. Use freely in the interest 
of the credit union movement. 


(As a matter of fact, credit 
unions and credit union organi- 
zations affiliated with Cuna may 
lift any Bruipce items freely for 
their publications and releases. 
All others should observe the 
copyright and obtain written 
permission from Brince before 
reprinting material. Suitable 
credit should, of course, be given 


in the case of signed articles and - 


illustrations. Bripce need not, 
however, be mentioned as the 
source of the material, although 
where it seems suitable to do so, 
this will be appreciated.) 


We hope credit union officials 
will find these suggestions help- 
ful in preparing informational 
materials about the services 
their credit union offers their 
members. These may be used— 
either without change or adapt- 
ed to special uses—in payroll in- 
serts, circulars, blotters, posters, 
bulletins, advertisements, com- 
pany house organs, or other ap- 
propriate mediums at hand. 


The illustrations may be 
traced on mimeograph stencils, 
reproduced directly by a photo- 
offset process, or made into line- 
cuts for the standard letterpress 
printing. 


Each release should, of course, 
also contain full directions as to 
when and where credit union 
service may be obtained. The 
name of the credit union, its lo- 
cation, its business hours, and 
any other helpful information 
should be given. 


@ Brivce would greatly appre- 
ciate receiving copies of any and 
all publications credit unions 
issue, so that it may know what 
credit union people are finding 
most effective, and so that it 
may pass on to others good new 
ideas developed. 














Labor Day Thoughts 


Lasor Day is more than a time to pay 
tribute to the dignity of labor. It is 
more than a Celebration of the im- 
provement made in the condition of 
the working man. 

Labor Day is a time for the working 
man, as such, to dramatize for himself 
and society the fact that he is first of 
all a member of society—that he faces 
fundamentally the same problems that 
all men face—and that it is to the 
interest of all that those problems be 
licked shortly. 

Certainly the laborer knows that it 
doesn’t make much difference how 
much he makes, if he dissipates his 
earnings; or if his earnings are eaten 
into by usurious interest rates charged 
on the money he has or desires to bor- 
row; or if he is forced to pay un- 
reasonable prices for the things he 
buys. 

That is why the labor movement is 
getting increasingly interested in civic 
projects, in consumer organization, 
and particularly in credit unions (that 
movement within the consumer move- 
ment which has to do with thrift and 
loan service). 

So on this Labor Day it is particu- 
larly fitting that some thought be 
given to credit unions, and in particu- 
lar (to get down to home base) to 
your credit union. 

Your credit union is here to help 
you and your fellow workers practice 
thrift, and to provide a handy, eco- 
nomical source of loans for provident 
and productive purposes. 

It is owned and operated by and for 





He has just paid a bunch of nagging bills 
with money he borrowed at a low interest 
rate from the credit union. Can we serve 
YOU? 





its members only; not for profit, nor 
for charity, but for service. 

It merits your membership and sup- 
port. Join now; save regularly; bor- 
row wisely. And tell your fellow 
workers to do likewise—in their own 
interest. 


Toelve from Nine 


WE TEACHERS who get paid only nine 
months out of the year often have 
trouble making ends meet the other 
three months—especially if we have 
special plans for those three months. 

If this is true in your case, you will 
no doubt be interested in a plan which 
is becoming increasingly popular 
among teachers, and which is made 
available by your credit union with- 
out charge, as an additional service. 

Under the plan this is what you do: 

1. Divide by 12 the total annual 
salary you receive. This is your 
monthly average salary. 

2. Subtract this average from the 
amount you actually receive each 
month and deposit the remainder in 
your credit union. 

And this is what your credit union 
will do: 

On the first of July, August, and 
September it will send you from your 
deposits checks equal to your average 
monthly salary, the same amount you 
kept to spend during the year. 

Those extra checks will come in 
handy. 

And don’t forget your credit union 
is here to help you build up your 
long-term savings too, and to lend you 
money when you can well use some 
extra cash. Save regularly in, and 
borrow wisely from, your credit union. 


“SCHOOL 
DAYS ane 


Poster No. 614 available from Cuna Supply 
Cooperative, Madison 1, Wisconsin, at 5 cents 
each, less 20 per cent to member credit 
unions. Size 10% by 14 inches. Colors, 
green, black and white. 
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An A-1 Investment 


One of the best investments you can 
make is the money you spend to edu- 
cate yourself and/or your children. 

And if you need extra money for 
tuition or other school expenses, it’s 
a good plan to check up on the cost of 
a credit union loan before you decide 
to participate in any deferred-payment 
offer, or borrow money elsewhere. 

Credit union loans are economical 
because credit unions are owned and 
operated by credit union members 
themselves. Only members can de- 
posit funds in the credit union; only 
members can borrow from the credit 
union 


Wise Men Say— 


@ Give me the money that has been 
spent in war and I will clothe every 
man, woman, and child in the attire 
of which kings and queens will be 
proud. I will build a schoolhouse in 
every valley over the whole earth. I 
will crown every hillside with a place 
of worship consecrated to the gospel 
of peace.—Charles Sumner. 


@ A war of ideas can no more be won 
without books than a naval war can 
be won without ships. Books, like 
ships, have the toughest armor, the 
longest cruising range, and mount the 
most powerful guns.— Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


@ How little do my countrymen know 
what precious blessings they are in 
possession of and which no other peo- 
ple on earth enjoy.—Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 


@ Milton, the blind, who looked on 

Paradise; 

Beethoven, deaf, who heard vast 
harmonies; 

Byron, the lame, who climbed to- 
ward Alpine skies; 

Who pleads a handicap, remem- 
bering these? 

—Violet Alleyn Storey. 


@ If you buy a bad thing, you will 
soon buy again.—Irish Proverb. 


It’s a Fact That— 


@ Nathaniel Hawthorne always 
washed his hands before reading a 
letter from his wife. 

@ There are 791 credit unions in IIli- 
nois; they have something like $40,- 
000,000 in assets and serve 350,000 
members. 

@ More than 99 per cent of the United 
States coastline is privately owned. 
@ The Third Annual International 
Credit Union Membership Drive starts 
on September 1 and runs to December 
1, 1945. National credit union leaders 


August, 1945 


confidently expect an increase of 100,- 
000 in the number of credit union 
members in Canada and the United 
States during that period. 


@ The average new-born baby cries 
113 minutes a day. 


@ There is a range in height and 
depth between the highest point in the 
mountains and the lowest depth in the 
ocean of 64,541 feet, or over 12 miles. 


Real Competition 


“COMPETITION whose motive is merely 
to compete, to drive some other fellow 
out, never carries very far. 

“The competitor to be feared is one 
who never bothers about you at all, 
but goes on making his own business 
better ali the time. 

“Businesses that grow by develop- 
ment and improvement do not die. 
But when a business ceases to be cre- 
ative, when it believes it has reached 
perfection and needs to do nothing but 
produce—no improvement, no devel- 
opment—it is done.—Henry Ford. 


Can Do It for Less 


Tne Time Payment Plan of a Mail 
Order house is shown below. A col- 
umn has been added on the right to 
show the cost if you will borrow the 
same amount from your credit union 
and pay cash. 

Mail Order Plan 


If Unpaid Carrying Monthly Credit Union 
Bal. is Charges are Payment is Cost is 
$ 5.00 $ .50 $5.00 $ .05 
11.01 75 5.00 18 
13.01 1.00 5.00 .24 
16.01 1.25 5.00 34 
18.01 1.75 5.00 2 
20.01 2.00 5.00 00 
22.01 2.20 5.00 .60 
24.01 2.40 5.00 .70 
26.01 2.60 5.00 81 
28.01 2.80 5.00 .93 
30.01 3.00 5.00 1.05 
33.01 3.25 5.00 1.24 
36.01 3.60 5.00 1.48 
40.01 4.00 5.00 1.80 
45.01 4.50 5.00 2.25 
50.01 5.00 5.00 2.75 
55.01 5.50 6.00 2.80 
60.01 6.00 6.00 3.30 
66.01 6.60 7.00 3.45 
71.01 7.00 7.00 3.96 
77.01 7.70 8.00 4.10 
82.01 8:00 8.00 4.62 
88.01 8.70 9.00 4.75 
92.01 9.00 9.00 5.17 


The carrying charges shown above 
are not the complete costs for you 
will have postage and a money order 
fee each month. 

You can do it for less, why not 
borrow from your credit union and 
save the difference.—ILLINoIs CREDIT 
Union News. 











Extra Value 


Hoso: “Say, Boss, could you spare a 
dollar and twenty cents for a hot 
dog?” 

Citizen: “A dollar and twenty 
cents! Why, man, a hot dog’s only ten 
cents!” 

Hobo: “I know, but I want to eat 
it in the Yankee Stadium.” 


He’s Scotch 


Daucuter: “Mother, are you the near- 
est relative I’ve got?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear, and your fath- 
er is the closest.” 








School bells call— 
for new shoes and new clothes: 
strong and well-made ones, too. 


If you need extra money— 
have you thought about 
an economical, convenient 
credit union loan. 











A limited number of mats of the above fea- 
ture, from which plates for use in printed 
publications can be economically made, are 
available from Cuna Educational Services, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin, at 20 cents each. 
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Number Nines 


and her shoes are number 
nines...” 





Clementine didn’t have such big feet 

by today’s standards. Women’s 
shoe sizes have become increasingly 
larger over the past 10 to 15 years, 
anc now that war work and more 
walking have given more women even 
bigger feet the shoe trade anticipates 
a popular post-war call for a range 
of sizes from 8 to 11, reflecting the 
military influence with fuller, more 
comfortable lasts; greater insistence 
on comfort; and greater interest: and 
participation in sports activities. This 
will mean more conservative styles 
with lower heels after the first flurry 
of the armistice, which will probably 
bring with it the nude foot and giddy 
stilts 3 inches high 

War has made servicemen better 
shoe consumers. Navy men, for in- 
stance, have been paying about $4.50 
for their excellent shoes, and when 
they return to civilian life they won't 
be contented with less quality at 
higher prices. Servicemen want wider, 
higher toes and more flexible leathers 
in work shoes. They know quality and 
durability now. Manufacturers are 
thinking about post-war shoes that 
will satisfy —ConsuMErRS’ GUIDE. 


Watch Your Step! 


Recently a Bible publishing house 
put out a metal-covered Bible and 
prayer book, claiming the books were 
capable of affording servicemen pro- 
tection against bullets. The claims 
were, of course, misleading. It is ob- 
vious that large numbers of the buy- 
ing public might have been taken in, 
to their own sorrow and to the detri- 
ment of the honest competing Bible 
publishers had not the Federal Trade 
Commission charged the firm with 
misrepresentation and brought the 
case up for corrective action. 

This is a colorful but small sample 
of the services that are constantly be- 
ing rendered to trade and consumers 
alike by federal regulatory agencies. 

In another instance the Food and 
Drug Administration won a case in 
court on May 19, 1944, against a com- 
pany selling calcium pantothenate 
vitamins which purported to supply a 
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vitamin deficiency in diets of people 
whose hair turned gray. This govern- 
ment agency, after six months’ inves- 
tigation, proved that the company’s 
claims were false. Thus, a large and 
eagerly believing public was saved 
from further exploitation by false 
claims of an unscrupulous business 
concern. 

The fact that there are such govern- 
ment regulatory agencies watching 
over our welfare gives us a feeling of 
security. But we shouldn’t relax com- 
pletely. As long as there are dollars 
to spend the consumer will have to 
take responsibility for his purchases— 
and be wary. 

For example, Maurice M. Goldman 
in his book “You Pay and You Pay” 
tells of a young man and his girl who 
were walking downtown and saw, in 
a furniture store window, a sign which 
read, “Get married for $2!”. The young 
couple went into the store and found 
they could buy $300 worth of furni- 
ture with $2 down and $2 a week. 
They got married and bought it. Then 
after three years of paying, the couple 
went to the store with the last $2, and 
discovered that far from having paid 
off the debt, they had increased it a 
little! In the contract—which the cou- 
ple hadn’t read—they had agreed to 
pay 3% interest a month on the un- 
paid balance. That $2 a week did not 
cover the interest! But there was no 
hearing for this case. It was install- 
ment buying legally contracted.— 
PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS CreDIT UNION 
NEws. 


A Day of Good Deeds 


A MAN who had been in contact with 
hard business for many years resolved 
one day that it would be a gracious 
thing for him to find a way of praising 
every good deed, or every duty well 
done, that happened to come to his 





Volunteer Organizers 


TIP 


Those interested in helping 
new groups organize credit 
unions may obtain a Volunteer 
Organizers Kit free of charge by 
writing the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin. 

This kit contains a Volunteer 
Organizers Handbook and a 
generous selection of credit 
union printed matter, including 
leaflets about credit unions suc- 
cessfully serving various types 
of groups. 








notice for just one day. Heré is his 
interesting story: 

“Coming down to work on the bus, 
I noticed the kindliness with which 
the conductor cared for the safety and 
comfort of old ladies and children. I 
complimented him as I passed out, and 
the way his tense, tired face lighted up 
was a benediction. I also wrote to his 
employers and got a beautiful letter 
of acknowledgment. 

“A salesman came to my office to 
sell me something I did not want. But 
he was so manly and enthusiastic 
about it, and had his points so well in 
hand, that I said to him, ‘You have 
made me want to buy, first, because 





Educational Committee Tip 

It is easier to plan a well-de- 
veloped educational program if 
you obtain the help of the Loan 
Packet provided by Cuna Edu- 
cational Services, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin. It may be borrowed 
for 30 days free of charge. 














| the charges... | 


. - when you borrow money or 
borrow “on time.” 


Here is a leaflet by J. Orrin Shipe to 
help your members see the impor- 
tance of “figuring all the charges” 
when they shop for loans or for 
merchandise on credit. Specific pit- 
falls are revealed, and the advan- 
tage of using credit union loan serv- 
ice is stressed. Authentic, factual 
material, readably presented. 

Space is provided for the name of 
| your credit union. Price, $1.44 per 
| hundred net. | 


Order from your league or 
_ Cuna Supply Cooperative 


| Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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you have made me like you person- 
ally... Then I explained exactly why 
I could not use his proposition in a 
way that made him agree with me. 
His thanks were so sincere and earnest 
that I knew I had helped him. He 
asked me for my card and before the 
day was over the telephone rang and 
he put me in touch with a man who 
later became a very good customer. 

“In the afternoon I had a number 
of printers’ proofs to read. Instead of 
stopping with the usual ‘OK,’ I added 
to two of them: ‘Pretty work; thank 
you,’ and ‘A first class job; my com- 
pliments to the compositor.’ The next 
day I got a letter from the printer tell- 
ing me how much my compliments 
were appreciated, and that ia one case 
it led to the promotion of a worthy 
youngster. From that time on I 
noticed an improvement in all the 
work from the shop.” 

Many people, and institutions of all 
kinds, are doing their best to serve us. 
Do we take it all as a matter of 
course? 

A new machine just installed, or a 
new supply used for the first time, not 
only does all that its makers claim for 
it, but a lot more. Why not write 
them a letter telling of our pleasure 
and appreciation? 

Manufacturers, editors, printers, 
preachers, all the hardworking people 
who are serving us in any way, are 
only human. Why not warm their 
hearts by a word of sincere praise, 
when praise is due them?—Tue Ap- 
VERTISER’S D1GEST. 


Long Live Tonels 


THE CONSERVATION of even so com- 
monplace an article as household tow- 
els is an aid in the war effort. With 
textile shortages, the longer the dish 
towels, hand towels, and bath towels 
can be made to last, the better. These 
are a few pointers that will help keep 
them useful over a longer period: 
1. Launder frequently, rather than 
strenuously . .. do not oversoil. 
2. Avoid use of scalding hot water 
when washing towels ... warm water 
with plenty of soap suds is best. 
3. Rinse thoroughly . . . two rinsings 
are usually sufficient. 4. Shake towels 
before hanging them up to dry and 
again when they are dry .. . this will 
fluff up the pile. 5. Do not iron terry 
towels. 
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Generally Known 


IT IS GENERALLY KNOWN among credit union people 
that credit unions are organized “not for profit, not for 


charity, but for service.” 


And although it may not be so generally realized, this 
is also true for provincial and state credit union leagues and 
for the Credit Union National Association (Cuna)—those 
organizations through which credit unions further help 


people control their own economic destinies. 


The leagues and Cuna are organized to render service. 
They are owned and operated by the credit unions they serve. 
They charge no profit for the services they render. Each 
credit union merely pays its share of the costs involved in 
providing the service. 

For example, Cuna performs many functions. In addi- 
tion to organizing new credit unions (which indirectly 
strengthens the position of all credit unions while it brings 
credit union service to new people), and in addition to look- 
ing out for the interests of all credit unions as a group, 
Cuna is able to lend individual credit unions a hand with 
informational material and occasional visits. It is also 


available on call in case of emergencies. 


Here is an example of individual service rendered: 


A credit union in an industrial plant in New York was 
threatened with liquidation because the management felt that 
too much company time was being spent on credit union 
activities. 

A field worker met first with the treasurer and studied 
the existing operation and policy and was able to make sev- 
eral recommendations which when adopted would cut down 


the time used. 


Then the field worker met with the management, ex- 
plained the new policies to be put into operation and how 
they would eliminate the use of company time. ‘As a result, 


the credit union did not have to liquidate. 
Yes, it pays to belong to Cuna 


Credit Union National Association 
Madison I, Wisconsin 





North Dakota Sets Up Program 


, i \HE FOLLOWING succinct, 
progressive but for the most 
part uncontroversial, policies 

were adopted by the 1945 annual 

meeting of the North Dakota Credit 

Union League: 

The beginning of reconversion and 
the hope for peace in the not too far 
distant future offer new opportunities, 
as well as new responsibilities, for 
credit unions to aid their members 
with new and expanded services to 
secure for them a cooperative and 
democratic control of their finances 
and to provide them with credit to 
meet the heavy capital expenditures 
they will make when goods are again 
available. 

We, delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the North Dakota Credit Union 
League at Jamestown, June 9, 1945, 
therefore adopt the following policies 
for the coming year, designed to pro- 
mote a more vigorous growth of exist- 
ing credit unions, both in number of 
members and the savings of each 
member, and the formation of new 
ones wherever there is sufficient un- 
derstanding and need: 


Encourage Savings 
1. It is desirable for the future, 
from the stand-point both of the credit 
union and of the individual, to en- 
courage members to make all possible 
deposits during this favorable eco- 
nomic period. 


Pay Patronage Dividends 

2. Patronage dividends should be 
paid to borrowers as well as to share- 
holders; we recommend that state 
credit unions follow this policy, and 
we give further support to the amend- 
ments to the federal law, legalizing 
this procedure in federal credit unions. 


Commend Cliff Skorstad 

3. We commend Cliff Skorstad for 
the outstanding work he has done as 
our managing director the past year, 
and urge that the NDCUL and CUNA 
try to work out arrangements so that 
we may have Cliff’s services for an- 
other year. 


Promote Education Program 

4. We again urge a more vigorous 
educational program along the lines 
recommended at our 1944 annual 
meeting. We particularly urge that 
the monthly bulletin be mailed the 
president, secretary, and committee 
chairmen of each credit union. 


Plan Educational Institutes 

5. We recommend that another 
series of one day educational institutes 
be held over the state late this fall, in 
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enough places so that the boards and 
committees of all credit unions can 
attend. 
Subscribe to Bridge 

6. We urge that every credit union 
subscribe for at least five copies of 
Brince, for distribution to officers and 
committee chairmen. 


Make Membership Drive 


7. We urge that North Dakota 
Credit Unions actively participate in 
the National Membership Drive from 
September Ist to December Ist this 
year. 

Watch Investments 

8. In order to secure greater flexi- 
bility in meeting all demands for 
funds without redeeming war bonds 
before maturity, we recommend that 
the local credit unions place surplus 
cash in the North Dakota Central 
Credit Union rather than buying addi- 
tional war bonds themselves, and that 
the Central Credit Union, in turn, 
purchase bonds of varying issues so 
as to arrange its investments and thus 
tend to eliminate the necessity of 
redemption before maturity. 


Amend Federal Act 


9. We further urge that the Federal 
Credit Union Act be amended to per- 
mit Federal Credit Unions to invest 
their surplus funds in other credit 
unions on the same basis that they are 
now permitted to invest in building 
and loan associations. 

10. We indorse the amendments to 
the Federal Credit Union Act pro- 
posed by Rep. Vorhees permitting 
Federal Credit Unions to carry share 
insurance and urge speedy considera- 
tion. 

Study Cash Needs 

11. There is every reason to believe 
that credit unions will be faced with 
an unusually heavy cash demand fol- 
lowing the termination of hostilities. 
We recommend that each credit union 
make a study of the probable cash de- 
mand with which it will be confronted 
in the two years following the re- 
sumption of the production of con- 
sumer goods, and plan ways of secur- 
ing enough cash to meet it. 


Study Money Order Field 
12. We recommend that the Credit 
Union National Association study the 
matter of a universal credit union 
money-order system and give due 
consideration to incorporating such 
plan on a national basis. 


Study Auto Insurance 


13. We recommend to our local 
credit unions, in order to render 


greater service to their members that 
they study the possibility of writing 
automobile insurance, and suggest for 
consideration the new auto insurance 
company being organized by the 
Farmers Union. 


Prepare Manual 

14. We recommend to the Executive 
Committee of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association the early prepara- 
tion of a manual containing the Credit 
Union National Association’s inter- 
pretation of Credit Union philosophy 
and correct Credit Union principles 
and practices and that said manual be 
distributed in sections as prepared and 
approved by the Board of Directors of 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. 


To and From Canada 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES of interna- 
tional travel expenditures for last 
year indicate that Canadians spent 
$60,000,000 on eight million visits to 
other countries, while persons from 
other countries spent $112,000,000 on 
13 million entries into this country. 
When compared with corresponding 
data for the year 1943 the number of 
Canadian trips shows an increase of 
57% and the number of inward en- 
tries an increase of 26%; while Cana- 
dian expenditures abroad rose 60% 
and foreign expenditures in Canada 
by 25%. Although the movement of 
Canadians abroad has not yet reached 
pre-war levels, it now represents 40% 
of the combined movement of all per- 
sons into and out of Canada, ap- 
proaching closely the proportion of 
41% which it represented in 1939. 
Under the influence of wartime re- 
strictions, Canadian travel to other 
countries fell to a low of 22% of the 
combined movement in the year 1941. 
The movement of travellers from 
other countries into Canada reached 
its wartime low in 1943, showed an 
increase in 1944, but has not yet 
equalled the 1941 mark of 14 million 
entries. The largest element in the 
gross volume of traffic is made up of 
local crossings of all kinds along the 
border. Consequently, casual visits 
and crossings by commuters constitute 
a large part of the total traffic. The 
proportion of traffic represented by 
extended pleasure travel or tourist 
traffic in the more limited sense is 
only a relatively small part of the vol- 
ume of traffic. The major part of the 
total expenditures in both countries, 
in contrast, arises out of the more 
extended visits. 
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During the war, receipts and pay- 
ments arising out of international 
travel both dropped below the depres- 
sion lows of 1933, but net receipts 
were maintained at a level substan- 
tially above that in effect during the 
depression; while in the year 1941 
they equalled the all time highs of 
1929 and 1930. This can be attributed 
to the restrictions on Canadian pleas- 
ure travel involving expenditure of 
United States dollars which were im- 
posed in July, 1940, as a means of 
conserving Canada’s United States 
dollar reserves for the more essential 
purposes of the war.—AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL ProGRESS IN CANADA. 


Fuel Oil Heavier 


Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
Ralph K. Davies has warned fuel oil 
users that next Winter’s fuel oil will 
be of a slightly heavier grade than 
that which was available last Winter. 
He urged them to get oil burners in 
shape for this change during the next 
few months. 

Mr. Davies said that adjustments of 
some oil burning units might be nec- 
essary because of the heavier fuel. But 
he added that the available fuel oil 
will be satisfactory if the burners are 
kept in good condition. 

The lighter fuel oil, which was in 
common use before the war, has been 
diverted for military purposes. A 
large proportion of the fuel oil now 
available for home use is the “cracked 
oil” by-product of aviation gasoline 
manufacture. 

Mr. Davies urged fuel oil users to 
take the following steps so that they 
can get the most out of their fuel 
allotments: 

Consult the oil burner manufac- 
turer’s representative on whatever 
adjustments may be necessary for 
adaptation to the heavier fuel. 

Have the adjustments made by an 
expert oil burner mechanic. 

Make sure that filters or strainers 
are adequate for the type of fuel oil 
that is available. 

Have nozzle and other parts of the 
combustion system cleaned. 

Do the adjustments and cleaning 
now, since there is a shortage of oil 
burner mechanics and it may be diffi- 
eult to get the work done on the eve 
of the next heating season. -——- Breap 
AND Butter, published by Consumers 
Union. 
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WAR SAVINGS BOND 


“THE GUARANTY OF vicToRY' 





BUY BONDS AND STAMPS 
THE CREDIT UNION WAY 





Celebrate and Murry Victory 


While you promote your credit union 


PROVIDE YOUR MEMBERS and potential members these color- 
ful, red-white-and-blue, war bond and stamp folders and 
Victory buttons. 


WAR BOND JACKETS (shown above) are $1.20 per 100, 


less 20% to members credit unions. 


WAR STAMP JACKETS are $1.10 per 100, less 20% to 


member credit unions. 


@. Note, too, that these jackets make excellent credit union 
passbook jackets; they are made of better paper than is now 
available for the regular credit union jackets. Colorful, 
patriotic, serviceable. 


» % 


\ Red, white and blue VICTORY BUT- 
TONS, shown actual size, $1.60 per 


> 100, less 20% to member credit unions. 


Order from your league or 
Cuna Supply Cooperative 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Coming School Tide 


By Malvina Lindsay, reprinted from 
THE WASHINGTON Post, Washington, 
D. C. 

Who Will Teach? 
Two TIDAL WAveEs of children will start 
flowing into American schools within 
the next 7 years. The first, consisting 
of the earlier war babies, will begin 
to invade kindergartens next year. 
The second, coming from the mar- 
riages of returned war veterans, will 
start rolling in around 1952. 

Educators, sighting these waves 
afar, are troubled. Who will teach this 
great influx of beginners? Who will 
guide their minds through the grades, 
high school; and college? Who will 
man America’s key. job, one that, as 
Hitler so well demonstrated, shapes a 
nation’s future? 

The shortage of teachers during this 
war is critical. There are disquieting 
signs that it will continue into peace- 
time. Many teachers whom war drew 
from the schoolroom do not intend to 
return. Since this is true not only of 
men but also of women—who do vir- 
tually all of the teaching in the lower 
grades—today’s bumper crop of ba- 
bies may especially feel the educa- 
tional pinch. 

A large proportion of the officer 
group in the women’s military serv- 
ices are former school teachers. Many 
of these, also many former teachers 
now in war jobs, have learned new 
skills and want to practice them. But 
dislike of the coop from which they 
have flown is likely to be a more pow- 
erful influence in their postwar plan- 
ning. On every side is heard the 
resolve of capable and_ attractive 
young women not to “go back to 
school teaching.” Why is this? 


Cramped Social Lives 

Salaries have much to do with it. 
Average teaching salary for the coun- 
try at large is $1,500. Some rural 
teachers receive as little as $600. Also, 
there is the load of extra duties de- 
manded of teachers by communities 
But intangibles play a large part in 
these young women’s decisions. Put 
in Americanese, the stuffiness and 
nosiness of neighborhoods, even to- 
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day, cramp the lives of many teachers. 
In many smaller communities teach- 
ers, like preachers’ families, must live 
in glass houses. They must conform 
their social activities and their mental 
viewpoints to the standards of elderly 
and often reactionary school board 
members and town leaders. 

Also, many communities lack rec- 
reational facilities, culture opportuni- 
ties, even libraries. Moreover, the 
teacher is often set apart, meets few of 
her own group, especially few young 
men. She doesn’t get mental growth 
or have fun. Repeatedly, young 
women describing their feeling to- 
ward teaching, say they are fond of 
children, find the work interesting, 
but too often feel suffiocated in the 
community environment. 

American comtrhunities who want 
their children educated might well be 
considering how to attract good teach- 
ers. Already, about 4,000,000 Ameri- 
can children are receiving inadequate 
schooling. Five hundred thousand 
young men were rejected by Selective 
Service because of educational lacks. 
Now, with the expected ground swell 
from the war babies, the problem will 
be even more serious—unless the 
teaching profession can quickly re- 
cruit more volunteers. 


Better Pay, More Respect 

The problem is more than a visita- 
tion of war. Teachers’ ranks were 
thinning before Pearl Harbor. Indus- 
try, business, the opportunities of a 
technological era have been enticing 
teachers from the schools, students 
from the teacher-training courses. 
This competition will have to be met 
financially. Federal aid to poorer 
states with substandard school sys- 
tems will help to some extent. But 
better trained and better paid teach- 
ers are needed in all communities. 
The American people must be awak- 
ened to a higher appraisal of the 
teacher in terms of money and profes- 
sional respect. 

Higher salaries and imposing school 
buildings will not alone solve the 
problem. Communities will have to 
offer more to teachers in living condi- 
tions, recreation, companionship, and, 
above all, understanding. Instead of 
saddling their religious and social- 
service responsibilities on their teach- 
ers, they need to make the teacher’s 
work a part of a larger goal to which 
they are enthusiastically giving of 
themselves, that of building enlight- 
ened and democratic neighborhoods. 
Thus the teacher, taking a leaf in re- 
verse from the Nazi schoolmaster, 
may be able to fit herself creatively, 
not destructively, into something 
greater than herself. This should make 
her job more interesting, more satis- 


fying, more dynamic, more immune to 
the temptings of the machine world. 





An Inherent Right 
THE FOLLOWING is adapted from an 
address by R. Gregg Cherry, gover- 
nor of North Carolina, at the dedica- 
tion of a health center at Monroe, 
North Carolina, on May 14, 1945. 

Every American, regardless of 
creed, color, or economic status is en- 
titled not only to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, but also to good 
health, in order that he may properly 
enjoy these blessings—not as a matter 
of charity, but as his or her inherent 
right. 

Health is the basis of human happi- 
ness; the cornerstone upon which rests 
not only the welfare of the individual, 
but of the Nation as well. 

If we are to get the most out of the 
millions we are investing in public 
education, we must make certain that 
our children are healthy. Education 
cannot reach its full fruition in the 
mind that is housed in a diseased 
body, or one that is impaired by 
defects. If these defects can be rem- 
edied, but are not, because of our 
indifference, then upon our shoulders 
the blame must rest. 

It is as much the right of every man, 
woman, and child to enjoy the benefits 
of public health as it is to enjoy the 
benefits of public safety, public roads, 
public schools, and the many other 
things for which we pay, in taxes, and 
take as a matter of course. 

We labor under no illusions of hav- 
ing received charity when we send our 
children to the public schools, when 
we ride along our highways, when we 
look about us and see policemen ready 
to protect us against the criminal ele- 
ment. 


Public Health Protects All 

Public health is simply mass protec- 
tion. It in no way jeopardizes the 
livelihood of the private practitioner, 
who has invested his money in a medi- 
cal education and has the right to ex- 
pect a reasonable return therefore. In 
fact, it takes many burdens from his 
shoulders, enabling him to give his 
time to those who are able to and who 
should pay for his professional serv- 
ices. The average doctor cannot be 
expected to be responsible for mass 
protection against communicable dis- 
eases for which preventives have been 
discovered. 

There are two branches of medicine 
—curative and preventive. These are 
so interdependent that the success or 
failure of one means the success or 











failure of the other. The line of 
demarcation is often very faint, per- 
haps, in the eyes of the laymen. It is, 
therefore, highly advisable that each 
person who is able to do so go to his 
private physician for periodic check- 
ups, in order to prevent the preventa- 
ble while there is yet time. The 
Psalmist declared: “I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made; marvelous are thy 
works.” The human body is a delicate 
piece of machinery, fashioned by the 
Great Architect of the Universe; and 
to the declaration of the Psalmist, St. 
Paul declared: “Your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost.” This im- 
poses upon man an added respon- 
sibility. He should protect his body 
against disease, not only because of its 
value as the instrument with which he 
must work and receive wages to care 
for himself and those dependent upon 
him for support, but also as the dwell- 
ing place of the highest ideals of life. 

We hear much these days about the 
dignity of the individual, and to 
preserve that dignity millions, during 
the past five and a half years, have 
suffered and died. Unless we make 
their great loss our priceless gain, 
their blood will have been spilt in 
vain, and we can never hope for that 
final brotherhood of man_ toward 
which we look forward’and for which 
we so earnestly pray. We have won 
great military victories; we have 
overcome enemies which appeared to 
be all but invulnerable, as they went 
up and down the world spreading 
death and destruction among innocent 
men, women, and children. But un- 
less we translate these military vic- 
tories into spiritual gains, we may 
well ask ourselves that searching 
question: “For what shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” 

Through the agencies at our dis- 
posal, it is possible for us to achieve 
much toward the uplift of humanity— 
and I know of no more important 
medium through which this can be 
accomplished than through the or- 
ganization we know as public health. 


What Finer Monument? 

A public-health worker recently 
made this suggestion, which I pass on 
to you as food for thought. “What,” 
he asked, “could be a finer monument 
to men in the armed services from 
any county who have made and will 
make the supreme sacrifice than a 
health center?” Some communities 
are considering the erection of audi- 
toriums, others playgrounds, and still 
others monuments, but what finer 
monument could be erected in any 
county than a health center dedicated 
to the saving of human life and the 
preaching of the gospel of disease 
prevention? 
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IN PAPER SALVAGE DRIVE FOR DURATION — These Paper Troopers won't 
stop collecting waste paper till the last Jap surrenders. Huge quantities 
of waste paper are still required to make or pack the thousands of items 
our Armed Forces must 
have! Send every scrap of 
paper to war! 








DAVE WAGTE PAPER 


¥ To SPEED vicTorY 
¥ TO AID VETERANS 


OR LOCAL PROJECTS 





Separate and tie in 
bundles: 


1; Wastebasket 
scraps. 


2. Corrugated 
boxes, brown 
paper and 
bags. 


3. Magazines and 
books. 


4. Newspapers. 
HELP WOUNDED VETERANS, Too! — Many ans 


local organizations collecting waste paper 
are channeling part of their waste paper 
funds to buy extra comforts for wounded, 
sick and disabled veterans. Such things as 
radios, head sets, cameras, photographic 
supplies, small tool work sets and free phone 
calls home are always welcome, and provide 
another big reason for saving waste paper. 


This advertisement pre- 
pared by the War Adver- 
tising Council in coop- 
eration with the War 
Production Board and the 
Office of War Informa- 
tion. Space contributed to 
Double-V Waste Paper 
Program by this publica- 
tion, 














Our Readers Write 


He Thinks It Stinks 
To THe Eprror: 

I have been puzzled by the loud 
silence that surrounds the stepping 
out of the picture of Earl Rentfro and 
Roy Bergengren. I don’t know what 
the real answers are but I’m not happy 
about their leaving. I don’t like it. If 
it means a trend to the “right”— it’s 
the beginning of the end so far as we 
are concerned. I watched for some 
time a rather discouraging tendency 
for the movement to become a sort of 
tail to the big business paternal pro- 
gram for workers—a la Ford etc. Per- 
haps I’m wrong (I hope so). At any 
rate when both these men retired it 
seems to me they rated more than a 
passing notice in Bripnce. And not a 
single word of appreciation from any- 
one else. In the face of it—it stinks! 
If I’m wrong, I would appreciate being 
set right.—Ralph W. Robinson, Cum- 
berland Teachers Federal Credit 
Union, Vineland, New Jersey. 


There was no “malice aforethought” 
in the amount of attention given by 
Brince to the resignations of Mr. Ber- 
gengren and Mr. Rentfro. In general, 
it is our policy not to play up the 
managerial end of CUNA but to cen- 
ter attention on elected officials and 
activities of the credit wnions and or- 
ganizations of credit unions them- 
selves. 

In our April issue we did run a pic- 
ture of Mr. Bergengren and comment 
upon the service he had rendered. We, 
no doubt, should have done something 
similarly in the case of Mr. Rentfro. 
We agree that the movement owes 
much to both these men and that there 
is need for a definite review of the 
service rendered by our credit union 
pioneers. Although we are among 
those harrassed by the manpower 
shortage we hope to work on such a 
review before too long. 

We join with Mr. Robinson in hop- 
ing that the credit union movement 
continues in the liberal, social- 
minded footsteps in which it started. 
Although no one, of course, can say for 
sure that it will do so, we feel more 
optimistic than otherwise. 

Naturally in a publication such as 
ours we do not have the space to give 
unlimited consideration of all prob- 
lems facing the movement. Sometime, 
therefore, we find it necessary to be 
non-commital, especially when per- 
sonalities are involved. This does not 
mean that we are prejudiced either 
for or against the problem or person- 
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Why don’t YOU write? Bridge is a forum 
for the development of all phases of credit 
union thinking. Let us have the benefit of 
your experience. 


ality about which we are non-com- 
mital. In the case of Mr. Bergengren 
it is true that the Executive Commit- 
tee felt it best for the credit union 
movement for him to retire at this 
time as managing director, although 
the committee recognized and freely 
acknowledged the value of the serv- 
ices he had rendered in the past. We 
believe the movement as a whole is 
upholding the Executive Committee’s 
decision, although of course only time 
will tell. 

Of this we are sure. The change in 
managing directors was made on the 
basis of considerations having to do 
with organizational morale and ef- 
ficiency and not on the basis of ideol- 
ogy. The Executive Committee is 
made up of persons with every variety 
of social thinking and the decision 
was unanimous. 

We replied to Mr. Robinson in this 
vein because it was apparent that he 
was not so much interested in a pos- 
sible oversight by an editor as he was 
in the future of the credit union 
movement. For the good of the move- 
ment we asked him, and we ask the 
reader, to reserve judgment on the 
broader aspects of this problem for a 
while at least. 

We might add that Mr. Rentfro re- 
tired because of ill health, and that 
now his job is to recuperate at his 
home in Florida. 

Progress Report 
To THE Eprror: 

In the July 1944 issue of THe Bripce 
we introduced ourselves as a member 
of the credit union family. Perhaps 
the following report of our first year 
may be of interest to your readers. 

We started 1944 with 23 members, 
$107 in savings and a 1 per cent per 
month rate of interest. At the begin- 
ning of the National Membership 
Drive we had 46 members, $5,900 in 
savings and loans made amounted to 
$4,100. 

At the end of 1944 our membership, 
including some 15 juniors, had in- 
creased to 95, our savings to nearly 
$10,000 and total loans to over $13,300 
with close to $9,400 still in force. 

With a number of larger loans 
granted during the latter part of the 
year, we reduced our rate of interest 
to 9 per cent per annum (on all loans 
regardless of size or duration of time) 





and at the end of the year divided net 
earnings available for distribution on 
the basis of 2 per cent interest on 
savings to shareholders, and a 20 per 
cent patronage dividend on interest 
payments to the borrowers. 

We realize that the course taken by 
Edelweis Credit Union is somewhat 
different from that of a number of 
other ships sailing under the flag “Not 
for profit, but for service,” but you 
may rest assured that we studied the 
relationship between interest on loans 
and dividends and we feel that applied 
to our case, our policy is in line with 
the purpose of credit unions and co- 
operative principles. 

In closing I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the inspiring articles, 
i.e., “A Light Is Kindled,” “Westpha- 
lia,” and the wealth of other informa- 
tion placed in the hands of credit 
unionists by your splendid magazine, 
Tue Brince. Keep up the good work. 
—M. Bach, secretary-treasurer Edel- 
weis Credit Union, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. , 


Economic and Social 
Credit unionists no doubt have a spe- 
cial interest in the Economic and Social 
Council provisions of the charter be- 
ing drawn up at the San Francisco 
Conference. We are therefore quot- 
ing comments upon these provisions 
from two authoritative sources: 

Business WEEK notes that 

“The four powers represented in the 
Dumbarton Oaks conversations last 
autumn placed primary emphasis on 
policing the world to keep the peace. 
The 49 states at the United Nations 
conference in San Francisco are 
stressing the desirability of improv- 
ing the world’s social and economic 
situation in order to remove some of 
the causes of war and thus reduce the 
importance of the police. 

“This shift of emphasis has caused 
the adoption of a set of amendments 
greatly widening the scope of interest 
of the Economic & Social Council, to 
which the Dumbarton Oaks conter- 
ences gave a vague authority and a 
subordinate position. 

“Depend on Publicity—But the role 
that this council will play in the world 
affairs will be great and influential 
only if the various nations are moved 
by publicity. The council is to have 
vast jurisdiction for research and 
recommendation respecting social and 
economic problems, but no jurisdic- 
tion over affairs of individual nations. 
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The council will propose and publicize 
its propositions; the sovereign states 
will dispose as they see fit of what 
the council recommends.” 

Wallace J. Campbell, of the Co- 
operative League News Service, re- 
ports: 

“The action taken in San Francisco 
Monday, June 11, giving unanimous 
approval to the proposed Economic 
and Social Council is perhaps the most 
important step taken at the United 
Nations Conference to date. Under 
this new set-up as approved, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council becomes one 
of the major sections of the interna- 
tional organization. 

“All of the major powers and many 
of the minor ones voiced their com- 
plete approval of the action. Dr. Her- 
bert Vere Evatt, Foreign Minister of 
Australia, said that this part of the 
United Nations Charter had been 
transformed from a somewhat anemic 
to a full-blooded document, in which 
he regarded as a most important 
achievement the inclusion of the 
pledge by signatory nations to pro- 
mote full employment. 

“Field Marshal Jan Christian Smuts 
who presided at the commission meet- 
ing which approved this section of the 
charter described this as the most im- 
portant innovation in the charter. ‘The 
old League of Nations Covenant had 
dealt almost entirely with the political 


‘method for preventing war,’ Marshal 


Smuts said. But social and economic 
unrest has been one of the most pro- 
lific causes of war. ‘I believe that in 
the future the work of the Economic 
and Social Committee will rank as 
one of the outstanding contributions 
of the charter to world peace and 
peaceful conditions.’ 

“Commenting on the importance of 
the Council, Russell Porter of the New 
York Times said: ‘If the Economic and 
Social Council ultimately succeeds in 
its broad objectives as outlined here, 
it should finally reduce the Security 
Council to the status of the human 
appendix, which, they point out, is an 
organ with a history but no remain- 
ing functions. 

“*Assuming that the nations of the 
world give reasonable support to the 
program adopted, the experts respon- 
sible for writing the provisions for the 
Economic and Social Council for the 
proposed world charter believed that 
it should produce a world that is eco- 
nomically more and more orderly and 
socially more and more at ease, and 
therefore less and less impelled to take 
up arms to resolve its troubles. 

“*The Economic and Social Council 
is charged with dealing with the basic 
causes of war and seeking their solu- 
tion through international coopera- 
tion before they develop into political 
and diplomatic problems. 


“‘Among the basic causes of war, 
the experts point out, are the eco- 
nomic rivalries and social conflicts 
growing out of access or denial of ac- 
cess to vital raw materials, fair play in 
world trade and commerce, oppor- 
tunities for maximum production and 
employment, free exchange of infor- 
mation, educational progress and gen- 
eral non-discrimination in world 
movements of men, money, materials 
and ideas.’ ” 


Conference Successful 


AT HER PRESS CONFERENCE, May 17, 
Dean Gildersleeve took the press to 
task for almost completely ignoring 
the important economic and social as- 
pects of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. But that didn’t change the at- 
titude of the press. The same after- 
noon Ruth Bryan Rohde, former U.S. 
Minister to Denmark, told me that 
she had received scores of letters from 
friends around the country who were 
worried that the Conference was “go- 
ing so badly”—the press in general 
has given the American public the 
idea that the conference is one long 
series of squabbles. Matter of fact, 
she said, the normal and healthy dif- 
ferences of opinion which have de- 
veloped have been magnified by the 
press. The conference, she said, has 
been extremely successful.—Wallace 
J. Campbell. 


Keep Out! 


THE STRAIN and stress of war have 
made us sensitive, maybe oversensi- 
tive and ofttimes irritable. Our little 
personal acts and sayings may over- 
balance our better judgment. But after 
all you'll find in many cases the little 
things of life carry a great responsi- 
bility to life’s so-called larger prob- 
lems. 

For instance, how many times have 
you gone along the streets, where 
stores have several entrances and you 
bump up against a sign, “Other Door.” 
What’s your reaction? Do you say, 
“Damn it, why can’t I go in here— 
What’s the door for?” How much 
more would it cost to say, “Please use 
the next door”? (with a sign indicat- 
ing the direction). 

You have storerooms, closets, etc., 
not for public or employee use, so you 
paint or chalk up “Keep Out.” Isn’t 
that the place your curiosity requires 
you to go in? Does it take much to 
put “Please” above the “Keep Out” 
and “Private” under it? There you 
have politeness and a reason. 

When you see “Keep Off the Grass,” 
do you want to walk on it? There 
again I think “Please” would be quite 
an incentive for grass growth.—A. W. 
Higgins, president Florida Power 
Corporation, in THe Curtis Courter. 











Your Ambition 


You want to provide your 
family a happy home and to 
give your children a good 
start in life—whether you 
should live a long life or a 
short one. 


So the purchase of life 
insurance has an important 
part in your financial program 
—along with regular credit 
union savings. 


Our Business 


It is our business to see 
that you are able to get as 
much life insurance as pos- 
sible with the money you have 
to spend. 


Are you getting all the 
insurance you could get from 
the money you spend? 


The Cuna Mutual ordinary 
life insurance policy has un- 
usually low premiums, liberal 
cash and loan values, has 
paid-up and extended term 
insurance benefits, pays 
annual dividends, and is non- 
assessable. No medical exam- 


ination required on the first 
$1,000. 


Note low  ordinary-life 
rates, per $1,000 insurance. 


Annual 

Age Premium 
30 $17.96 
35 21.17 
40 25.43 
45 31.05 
50 38.02 


Term insurance also avail- 
able. 


Over $80,000,000 
Life Insurance in Force 
Cuna Mutual 


Insurance Society 
Madison 1, Wiseonsin—Hamilton, Ontario 











any way you look at it... 


it's a complete accounting 


system 


| gees EVERY ANGLE, the National Window-Posting 
Machine is a modern, efficient accounting system 
complete in one package. It’s a machine that’s spe- 
cially designed to speed service and keep accurate 
records for your credit union. 

The National Window-Posting Machine insures pro- 
tection on all transactions. A positive check is avail- 
able in a matter of seconds. All printings are original— 
no carbon is used. The credit union’s ledger card, mem- 
ber’s receipt folder, and detailed journal sheet are 
printed in the same operation. An accurate balance 


and a complete analysis of the day’s business are avail- 


in one machine!... 
SE 


able at any time. 

Let the National representative show you the many 
advantages of this machine. You'll find that it works 
equally well whether employees make their payments 
in cash or through payroll deductions. You'll discover, 
too, that positive protection is assured by means of 
locked totals. 

The National Cash Register Company supervises the 
installation of this machine and the training of em- 
ployees in its operation. Call your local National rep- 
resentative or write the National Cash Register Com- 


pany, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 





